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Idealizing the Nativity 


O feast, not even Easter, has been clothed with spirit- 
ual joy and human merriment as have Christmas 
and the Christmas cycle. There is no limit to the joyful 
observances of the Saviour’s Birth, in liturgy, popular 
song, legends, folk customs, literature, art. The Midnight 
Mass is the most festive occasion in the Western Church. 
Idealization of Christmas has gone over into the sentimen- 
tal and the unreal. So gilded with heavenly radiance are 
the cave, the crib, the winter snows, and the rough gar- 
ments of the shepherds that it is difficult to reconstruct, 
imaginatively, the scene in its grim simplicity. 

Yet, however we may idealize them, the circumstances 
of the birth of Christ were not only painful; they were 
cruelly unjust. They were unjust to Him as God, to 
whom belongs all the veneration and riches of the world. 
They were unjust to Him as a member of the Jewish 
people. Under the Law birth and parentage were sacred 
matters. The child, particularly the first-born male of a 
distinguished lineage, was superlatively welcome, and his 
mother, despite her legal impurity, an object of profound 
respect. The circumstances were shockingly unjust to the 
Child and His Mother even as ordinary human beings. 
Bethlehem’s closed doors are traditional symbols of hard- 
heartedness. True, the injustice was largely unconscious 
—an injustice of events rather than of conscious human 
wills. The discomfort of the Saviour’s personal lot re- 
flected the spiritual exile of His own people. Only at the 
close of His life did the injustice become fully formal, as 
a conscious mass rejection of the Messias. Nevertheless, 
the circumstances of the Birth of Christ were a painful 
contradiction to the sense of the fit and the due on the 
part of Mary and Joseph. 

As the handmaid of the Lord, Mary grieved over the 
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disrespect that was shown to the Father Himself in the 
disrespect shown to His Son. 

As Mother, Mary felt a solicitude for her Son’s honor 
that far surpassed any of the zeal shown for their off- 
spring by the Rebeccas and Bethsabees and other histori- 
cal mothers of the Old Testament. Though personally 
humble, she was conscious of the implicit insult to God 
contained in the lack of consideration for her own 
maternity. 

As Co-Redemptrix of the human race, with an in- 
tuitive understanding of the Divine plan of redemption, 
Mary instinctively foresaw that the rejection in Bethlehem 
prefigured the world’s rejection of the Messianic mission : 
that it was typical of the mystic Bethlehem of humiliation 
with which her Son’s Church would be associated until 
the end of time. 

Joseph, as a just man, revolted inwardly against the 
violation of the Commandments. There was neither law, 
nor justice, nor righteousness, nor wisdom, nor mercy, 
in being cast out upon the public highway with his wife 
in the dead of winter. 

Today the plight of thousands of political refugees 
abroad fills the world with clamor. Children are lost to 
their parents; fathers of families are torn from their 
means of livelihood; the aged are shipped off with their 
bedding and crutches. At home the poor still scramble 
for food in a land of plenty. 

Yet Mary and Joseph felt no bitterness over their own 
lot, deeply as they condemned its evils and hoped for their 
disappearance. As the mysteries of the Nativity and In- 
fancy unfolded, they learned what they had already sur- 
mised, that through this injustice the everlasting justice 
of God was being achieved; that the darkness and cold 
of Bethlehem were the workshop for the glory of the 
Kingdom of God. 
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The popular idealization of Bethlehem is therefore no 
mockery. It is a witness to the Christian sense that no 
man has ever placed his hope in the Lord and has been 
confounded. It is a witness to our own sense of the essen- 
tial rightness of Mary and Joseph in their attitude of 
sublime hope. Not through bitterness, but through labor, 
suffering, and love will God’s justice and charity be 
realized. Even where the senses, as it were, cry out against 
hope, faith will penetrate through their veil to the Divine 
purpose working in the world. 


The Poor Little Rich 


ie her radio address last week, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt referred to the day when children in the 
home had chores. Today, it is the parent who has the 
chores; for this, as we have been informed by learned 
specialists, is the age of the child. Perhaps it is, but not 
in a very good sense. Sometimes it would seem that 
this is an age in which the child is forced to fight against 
circumstances that are not of his own making. “O, do 
we hafter do as we please now!” exclaimed a little girl, 
when the teacher trained in books, rather than with chil- 
dren, gave the signal for “ relaxation.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt is right when she says that it is easier 
for parents to rear a child properly “if you are poor 
than if you are rich.” To judge by the newspapers which 
chronicle trials in the divorce and domestic-relations 
courts, the children of rich parents are often singularly 
neglected. 

Their diet is carefully selected, their clothing is of the 
best, and their housing is not merely sufficient, but luxu- 
rious. But, quite commonly, they have no parents. In 
every well-conducted home for orphans, an earnest effort 
is made to create a home atmosphere, and the attempt is 
often remarkably successful. The home of the rich child. 
on the contrary, is often an establishment conducted by 
servants. It is like a great hotel in which all wants are 
met for a price; however, the management think it no 
part of their duty to supply the delicate little attentions 
which mean solicitude and affection. 

“These children would be much better off,” sighed a 
Sister in a metropolitan school, “if they were orphans. 
Maids bring them to school, and maids call for them in 
the afternoon. They rarely see father or mother. In a 
home for orphans, they would get a little loving kind- 
ness.” Of course, for these children, there are no chores. 
To them work is something that is done by servants, and 
the poor little warped mind ranks servants with a lower 
grade of being, and learns to look on manual labor as 
something rather disgraceful. 

Work in the home insensibly teaches the child the 
solidarity of the home. It makes him feel, although he 
does not philosophize, and may even growl about it, 
that here is a going concern of which he is truly a part. 
In our large cities, he can no longer chop kindling wood 
or bring in the coal, for he probably lives in an apartment 
house, and has never seen a fireplace or a cooking stove. 
But some substitute can be found for these ancient chores; 
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if nothing else, he can be trained to keep his clothes in 
order, and to polish his shoes. His little sister cannot 
help with the milking, or sweep the stairs, but she can 
make her room tidy before she goes to school, and perhaps 
help her mother in some minor role in the preparation 
of breakfast. The role should be minor, for the hap- 
piness of the family depends, more largely than moralists 
sometimes realize, on a breakfast that will satisfy father. 
But, however modern the home may be, with its equip- 
ment of servants and devices for convenience and ease, 
parents should find some useful work for every child, 
and insist that it be done properly. 

Of course, by “ poor” Mrs. Roosevelt does not mean 
‘ destitute.” A destitute child is a proof that we are not 
taking our Christianity very seriously, and it should make 
us hang our heads in shame on Christmas Day to know 
that in our great cities thousands of little children are 
destitute. Poverty, neither too much nor too little, but 
just enough, makes saints and heroes. It is the condi- 
tion which God wishes for all His children, for how- 
ever numerous his millions, every Christian must be poor 
in spirit. Destitution, on the contrary, is the home of 
physical suffering, and often the source of moral degrada- 
tion. That is one reason why on this day, dedicated to 
the birth of the Child in Bethlehem, we should renew 
our resolution to do all that in us lies to create, in the 
spirit of Leo XIII and Pius XI, an economic era in which 
Christ’s brethren shall be shielded from destitution. 


The Legion Renews Its Pledge 


N December 9, in most of the dioceses of the United 

States, our people renewed their pledges not to at- 
tend motion pictures that are dangerous to their moral 
life and to stay away from places of amusement which 
show such pictures as a matter of policy. At the same 
time, several dioceses, in accord with a recommendation 
of the Bishops at their annual meeting, adopted the list 
prepared by the Chicago Council of the Legion as the 
norm to guide them in keeping this pledge. It will be 
remembered that as long ago as June 2, 1934, this Re- 
view urged the adoption of a common list, issued before 
the release of the pictures, not after. 

How small a burden this pledge now places on our 
people may be seen from a survey made of all the theaters 
in the metropolitan territory of New York. It was found 
that the pledge will affect very few of the thirty-six pic- 
tures that were published on the “ C”’ or condemned list. 
Only one of these was having its first run; only two 
were having a second run. Thus the list contains only 
3 new pictures. Moreover, it was then found, by exam- 
ining the neighborhood theaters, that 5 had no more 
bookings at all in the metropolitan area, that 29 had al- 
ready finished all but 1.7 per cent of their bookings, and 
that several were obscure pictures which would probably 
be offered in very few theaters. It is clear, then, at least 
as far as New York and its environs are concerned, that 
Catholics who took the pledge will find it very easy to 
observe it. 
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It also proves that the decency campaign is won. When 
it is considered that before Joseph I. Breen set up his 
office in Hollywood in response to the demand of the 
Bishops twenty-five to thirty per cent of the pictures 
were adjudged unfit, it can be seen how great progress 
has been made. It can be said that the success is now 
ninety-eight per-cent perfect. What remains to be done 
is to preserve our vigilance, and keep alive our intention 
that the pictures, now cleaned up, will remain clean. Thus 
only will the victory stay with us. 


Federal Social Insurance 


HE gist of the President’s statement on Federal 

social insurance, made toward the end of November, 
was that Congress would surely consider unemployment 
insurance, and might possibly take up old-age insurance. 
On December 15, the Committee on Economic Security 
made a general report which is supposed to embody the 
President’s ideas on these two social devices. 

Following the President’s warning, “ we must not allow 
this type of insurance to become a dole, through the 
mingling of insurance and relief,” the Committee aban- 
dons the plan, hitherto strongly urged, under which the 
Federal Government contributes its quota to the fund. 
Even the alternative plan of remitting proportionate 
amounts to States which provide unemployment insur- 
ance has been laid aside. The Committee recommends 
that the several States be encouraged to enact the legis- 
lation deemed best for the particular locality, while the 
Federal Government will act as treasurer and disburser 
of the funds. This plan will, of course, call for action by 
all the States, and for workable schemes of securing ready 
cooperation among them. It is reported that the Presi- 
dent has unofficially communicated with a number of State 
Governors, and that their approval of the general plan 
has been secured. 

The President has steadily resisted all pressure for 
Federal contributions to unemployment insurance. In his 
view, the costs must be carried by employers and em- 
ployes, and hence must be financed by contributions, and 
not by taxation, local or Federal. It need hardly be said 
that both the President and the Committee on Economic 
Security contend that payments by employers must be 
made mandatory. 

What the State legislatures will do with this plan re- 
mains to be seen. It will assuredly be strongly opposed 
in many, perhaps in a majority, of the industrial States, 
on the ground that employers are not able to carry an 
added burden at this time, and that recovery will be def- 
initely set back should manufacturers be subjected to 
what in effect is another tax. Against this contention, 
it will be somewhat difficult to present the larger and 
truer view that a continuance of the present system of 
relief costs business much more in the long run, and is 
more hurtful to the community because of the ever-present 
peril that it will degenerate into a dole. 

The uncertainty in which we now find ourselves is the 
natural result of our negligence in the past. In spite of 
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the suffering arising from unemployment, and from des- 
titute old age, we danced through our prosperous years 
with no provision whatever for the future day of distress. 
The poorhouse, the jail, and even many institutions 
founded with the most charitable of intentions, are not 
only cruel methods, but most expensive methods, of car- 
ing for old people who after years of hard work find 
themselves penniless. That fact has been urged by social 
workers for decades, but they have pleaded in vain. Nor 
have we been more foresighted in dealing with the prob- 
lem of unemployment. 

It is possible to argue that unemployment and old-age 
insurance do not really go to the root of our troubles, 
that they are merely half-way measures which fall far 
short of what is demanded by the laws of charity and 
justice. There is truth in that contention. But no serious 
student believes that the manifest iniquities of the present 
economic system can be cured by so simple a device as 
insurance. All that is claimed is that this insurance makes 
an approach to justice and charity, and that, if given a fair 
trial, it may suggest better ways and means of approach- 
ing a goal which, in spite of our boasted civilization, is 
still far distant. 


The Horror of Lynching 


OME weeks ago this Review commented editorially 
on the lynching of Claude Neal in Florida and in do- 
ing so criticized the State authorities for apparent re- 
missness in protecting the life of its prisoner accused of 
murder. “ It is clear,” we said, “ that here [in California] 
as in Florida, we are not dealing with obscene mobs alone, 
but with the responsible heads of State Governments.” 
In saying that we relied on the newspaper reports as 
published at the time. Later, we were informed that the 
State authorities of Florida were displeased at our com- 
ments, and felt that we could not possibly have known 
all the facts. 

It is true that we did not then know all the facts. They 
were infinitely worse than reported. In fact, the news 
agencies could not have sent all the facts, and if they 
had, the newspapers could not have printed them. Nor can 
this Review now. They revealed a horrifying neglect of 
duty on the part of officials, and a conduct on the part 
of the mob that can be qualified by no adjective in our 
knowledge. “ Barbarous” is too weak; “ sub-human ”’ is 
nearer the truth. 

A well-qualified and trustworthy investigator has re- 
cently made known what actually did happen. A white 
girl was found dead, strangled, in a field near Green- 
wood, Fla. A Negro, Claude Neal, who lived opposite 
her house, and had sinned with her on numerous occa- 
sions, was arrested. It is said he confessed. He was 
lodged in jail, and then removed to another at Pensacola, 
where he would have been safe, but then to a smaller 
one at Brewton, Ala. On October 26, an armed mob 
stormed the jail there, and carried Neal back to Florida. 
Five days before, on October 21, the newspapers told of 
the determination of the mob to kill Nea!. Everybody 
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knew all about it, and nothing real was done to protect 
him. The scarifying details of what the mob did to Neal’s 
body before he was killed cannot here be related; but 
they show beyond doubt that those who did it were in- 
dividuals of an unimaginably degenerate type. 

The public opinion of the United States, South as well 
as North, is being aroused to the horror of these mass 
murders and of the releasing of the basest passions that 
accompany them. In nearly every case, as in this one, the 
responsibility lies directly on the State officials. The time 
is fast approaching when that responsibility will be taken 
away from them, and given to the Federal Government. 
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Mexican Consulate 
Picketed Again 


OR the second time within a month New York City’s 

students picketed the Mexican Consulate on Thirty- 
fourth Street. Several weeks ago, AMERICA published an 
enthusiastic paragraph describing their first parade of 
protest. On December 12—a particularly appropriate day, 
seeing that it was the feast of Our Lady of Guadalupe, 
they repeated their cavalcade—this time with nearly 4,000 
students taking part and about twenty-five colleges and 
high schools represented. Many of the picketers met in 
the morning at the little Mexican Church of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe on Fourteenth Street, where they started 
their day of Catholic Action by hearing a Solemn High 
Mass and a sermon. Then, escorted by police and carry- 
ing their 500 placards of protest, they marched up Seventh 
Avenue—holding up most of the noon traffic of that busy 
highway. In front of the Mexican Consulate, they found 
themselves joined by the Native Blue Men of America, 
an anti-Fascist organization claiming a sixty-per-cent Jew- 
ish membership. They insisted on marching with the 
Catholics, because Catholics had previously joined in anti- 
Hitler demonstrations. While the pickets circled the 
block, a delegation called on the Consul and presented a 
written protest to be forwarded to Mexico City. Late in 
the afternoon, after three hours of demonstration, the 
students returned to the Mexican church for Benediction 
and another sermon. Meanwhile newspaper dispatches 
told how the movement had spread to Boston, Washing- 
ton, and Detroit, and how students in these three cities 
were picketing the local consulates. 


Going 
Without 


F for eight days every American citizen would volun- 

tarily forego customary luxuries, such as ice-cream 
sodas, movies, cigarettes, automobile pleasure rides, and 
costume jewelry, the money thus saved would total to a 
fund of $100,000,000, which would be enough to feed 
1,000,000 people for a year or 52,000,000 people for one 
week. These figures are issued by the Golden Rule 
Foundation, which specializes in these things, and are 
presumably true. The Foundation proposed a Golden 
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Rule Week, as a way of collecting such a fund through 
saving in luxuries. Religious and welfare organizations 
would benefit. Non-Golden-Rule analysts are likely to get 
busy on the figures, and calculate who would suffer be- 
cause the luxuries are not purchased. Taken in the above 
order, they would include dairy farmers, workers in the 
sugar and chocolate industries, drug-store owners, motion- 
picture exhibitors, tobacco growers, cigarette makers, 
filling-station dispensers, and all kinds of mysterious 
people who collaborate in making and selling costume 
jewelry. The basic question, to the lay mind, is how far 
these people can stand the gaff. If shoes have to be sup- 
plied to poverty-stricken tobacco farmers because the 
cigarette market is stricken, it is not altogether Golden 
Rule. Drug-store proprietors have families. But prob- 
ably M. Coty, not to speak of some of his prosperous 
agents, could endure a week’s ebb in the tide of perfume 
purchases. And the sugar industry might gracefully yield 
a few odd profits to the interests of healthier stomachs. 
Although the delicate task of distributing wealth in the 
relief of poverty cannot proceed without collaboration 
of worker, producer, and consumer, the ultimate test will 
be that proposed by the Golden Rule Foundation: can you 
do without for your neighbor’s sake? 


Assorted 
Phenomena 


LONG career of fearless campaigns against tobacco, 

meat, liquor, tea and coffee was honored when Dr. 
Charles Giffin Pease was tendered an eightieth birthday 
party by fellow-foes of tobacco, meat, liquor, tea and 
coffee. . . . An aviation student rising in the air was 
startled when his instructor suddenly jerked the controls 
out of his hands, sped down to Mother Earth, leaped 
from the machine, capered and frisked about in a frantic 
manner until a ridiculous mouse came galloping out of 
his trousers leg... . Just before the opening night, the 
“Sing Sing Revue” lost its star through parole but the 
show went on anyway. A former loft robber was master 
of ceremonies; the stage director was up for larceny; a 
260-pound convict was one of the female impersonators, 
another—a singing sefiorita—had been a burglar. The 
show was said to be good enough for the road, but guards 
along the wall said it was not going on the road.... A 
young bandit gang was unearthed which on off-nights 
rented its artillery to other groups of ambitious youth, 
and which when on duty mapped its holdups like col- 
lege football plays. Their schedule was a hard one, in- 
cluding contests with big banks. On an off-tackle dash be- 
tween a paying teller and a cashier, they were stopped at 
the line of scrimmage by police, acting as secondaries ; 
were yanked out of the game and declared ineligible for 
further play under police rules. ... A book was banned 
in Germany because it claimed that Italians and kindred 
races were half-apes. The censor experienced doubts of 
the objectivity of the research shown. The author in- 
clined to the view that most of the nations outside Ger- 
many are in various stages of evolution and are all strung 
along the line somewhere between the ape and the Nor- 
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dic. . . . There was a new treatment for stomach ulcers 
announced, two or three new cancer cures, and a univer- 
sity president was hung twice in effigy. A post card with 
a dollar bill pinned to it was mailed, and arrived safely 
at the White House with the dollar bill on it. 


Frontal 
Attack 


HE attack upon the intrenched and ingrained Prot- 

estant historical tradition is not a thing of a day or 
an hour. From Lingard through Newman down to Pro- 
fessor Maitland and to Hilaire Belloc is a long stretch; 
another Hundred Year’s War, with a second hundred 
doubtless to follow it. Errors that are knit in popular 
imagination die hard. The legend of Elizabeth as the 
Queen of Light has been projected against the figure of 
Bloody Mary as the Queen of Darkness over too long a 
time and with the aid of too many brilliant and exalted 
images to yield easily to the sober truth, which must ever 
qualify, recall, deflate; and will ever disappoint man’s 
quest for the sensational. There is need, therefore, for 
the light cavalry of poetry as well as the heavy artillery 
of historical research in the fray. In presenting the 
masque of “ Mary Tudor,” by J. G. E. Hopkins, at its 
meeting on December 11, the Catholic Poetry Society 
lent forces from a new quarter to the campaign. Mr. 
Hopkins does not idealize Mary Tudor in his poem of 
some 1,000 heroic verses. He speaks of her, or rather 
she speaks for herself, as do the voices he summons from 
the grave on her behalf, as just what she was: the girl 
who grew up blighted by her father’s cruel unaffection ; 
who felt England’s spiritual past dying out in her own 
tragic life; for whom the cloud-rifts brought greater 
gloom when they had passed. To win understanding for 
perishing Mary, when triumphant Elizabeth vibrates 
behind the scene, is not an easy task. But Mr. Hopkins 
has accomplished it with dramatic simplicity. The Catho- 
lic public will await eagerly the issuance of his poem 
in print. 


Library Science 
School at Vatican 

HE Holy Father, Pius XI, has not forgotten that 

he was once celebrated in another sphere as Msgr. 
Ratti, Prefect of the Ambrosian Library at Milan. With 
the special blessing of the Sovereign Pontiff a new in- 
stitute will be founded at the Vatican. This will con- 
sist of an up-to-date school in library science for the par- 
ticular benefit of young ecclesiastics who are destined to 
organize the manuscripts, books, and documents preserved 
in the numerous schools, religious houses, and other in- 
stitutions under Catholic direction. The course at the 
new foundation will extend over two years. In the first 
year, emphasis will be laid on the proper editing of 
catalogues, while in the second year the details of library 
organization and service will be thoroughly explained. 
The practical experience or “ field work” of the students 
will be undertaken in the Vatican Library itself. Among 
the professors Dr. G. Vivian will be remembered for the 
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highly specialized training he received at the Catholic 
University at Milan and at the University of Michigan 
in this country. Msgr. Tisserant, Pro-Prefect of the 
Vatican Library, will have general supervision of the new 
course. The lectures will begin each year on November 
the fifteenth and conclude about the middle of June. It 
is understood that ecclesiastical students desiring to en- 
roll for the work must have the written authorization of 
their Superiors as well as the equivalent of a Bachelor 
of Arts degree. 


What the 
Cardinal Said 


N view of the widespread interest created by the words 

directed at Cardinal O’Connell by Father Charles E. 
Coughlin in a radio address on December 9, it is just as 
well to read what His Eminence actually did say in his 
interview as printed in the Boston Post on December 7, 
and republished in the same paper on December 10. This 
will no doubt cause as great a surprise to those who heard 
Father Coughlin as it did to us. Cardinal O’Connell said 
in his interview : 

There can be little doubt that Father Coughlin has a genuine 
interest in the welfare of the people. I do not sit in judgment 
upon Father Coughlin, but experience has taught me that, in gen- 
eral, clergymen, no matter of what creed, are treading on hazard- 
ous ground when they try directly to solve political or economic 
problems. 

There is a difference between a priest preaching the principles 
of social justice, and his attempts to apply the principles through 
political or other means. No priest has the right to speak for the 
entire Church, nor commit the Church to his policies. 

It must never be forgotten that there are two sides to a prob- 
lem, and we are all privileged to question interpretations of prin- 
ciples of social justice which one individual may make. Priests 
should hold themselves to the high principles of the Church, and 
the teachings of the great doctors of the Church. 

That is all. There was no indication, as many might 
have thought, of an attempt to invoke any authority over 
Father Coughlin or to deny that he had ecclesiastical ap- 
proval for what he is doing; neither did the Cardinal 
imply that in speaking he was trying to “impose his 
thoughts” on anybody. Still less did he accuse Father 
Coughlin of “ misinterpreting the Encyclicals.” Our own 
interpretation of them differs radically from his, as is well 
known; but that is no accusation against him. It might 
have been better if what the Cardinal said had been more 
carefully examined. 
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When Christmas Was Not Christmas 


GERALD Etvarp, S.J. 


yet adopted the otherwise universal custom of 

celebrating Christ’s nativity on December 25. This 
circumstance focuses attention on the fact that even 
among Christians Christmas (December 25) was not 
always the Mass of Christ’s birth. The explanation, brief- 
ly, is this. The actual date of the holy night, whose quiet 
silence saw the appearance of the Word-made-Flesh 
amongst us, was not known to the Church of the first 
centuries. Calculations, by reason of insecure bases, 
yielded all sorts of results: no month lacked in some 
system of reckoning or the other the honor of this dis- 
tinction. When, therefore, the idea of celebrating Christ’s 
birth took hold of the Christian mentality, an arbitrary 
date was chosen. It chanced to be January 6. But later 
this annual commemoration was transferred, first at Rome, 
and then gradually elsewhere, from January 6 to Decem- 
ber 25. Some interesting phases in the difficult process 
of effecting this change, and in the growth of our charac- 
teristic Christmas piety, are mirrored in patristic writings, 
and particularly in the sermons of Saints John Chrysos- 
tom, Jerome, and Augustine. 

Speculation was rife as to the actual date of Christ’s 
birth, and calculations about it the order of the day in the 
latter second century. At first men were content to ascer- 
tain the year involved. But the task of fixing points of 
reckoning from the meager chronological data of the 
Gospels, and fitting these into Jewish and Roman calen- 
dars, was resulting in widely conflicting results. St. 
Clement of Alexandria, in the opening decade of the third 
century, records something of this straining and confu- 
sion (Strom. I, 31). 

There are those, too [he writes] who over-curiously assign to 
the birth of our Savior not only its year, but its day, which they 
say to be on 25 Pachon [this is May 20, we are told] in the 
twenty-eighth year of Augustus. But the followers of Basilides 
[heretics] celebrate the day of His baptism, too, spending the pre- 
vious night in readings [of Holy Writ in the vigil service]. And 
they say it was the fifteenth [January 20] of the month Tybi of 
the fifteenth year of Tiberius Caesar. And some say it was ob- 
served on the eleventh [January 6] of the same month... . . 
Further others say that He was born on the twenty-fourth or 
twenty-fifth of Pharmuthi [May 18 or 19]. 

Clement’s citation is highly interesting, not only for 
the choice of dates assigned to Christ’s birth, but for the 
fact, which he seems to imply, that the heretics in ques- 
tion were even then celebrating Christ’s birth and baptism 
together in January. That at least is the direction subse- 
quent events were to take. January 6 did not then have 
its Three Wise Men (who became kings in their stately 
progress through the German Middle Ages), but it had 
several other striking things calculated to make it a veri- 
table Showing Forth (Epiphany) of Christ. His birth, 
His baptism at the Jordan, and the striking miracle of 
Cana’s wedding-feast, all eminently theophanic, were 
linked up in one composite festival. 


(yer stories of Armenia, we are told, have not 


Clement wrote at the dawn of the third century. Dur- 
ing that and the early fourth century the stream of things 
ecclesiastical still flowed from East to West. Evidence 
is not lacking that this nativity-baptism-wedding-feast 
Epiphany, so to speak, spread in the West as well as the 
East. This multiple feast of January 6 seems to have 
had undisputed possession of the field for well over a 
hundred years. Even in Rome it was not Christmas that 
counted, but what we even now call Little Christmas. 
The surest evidence of this is the oldest texts of the 
liturgy for January 6 and December 25. But it is pref- 
erable here to quote a Papal sermon preached on the feast 
of the nativity on the year 353. 

It was the “ profession day” of Marcellina, only sister 
of St. Ambrose. The scene was St. Peter’s, Rome; the 
officiant, Pope Liberius; the historian, none less than the 
great doctor himself, then twenty years old. “On the 
birthday of the Saviour, on what day could it have better 
fallen out,” he asks, “ than on the day the Virgin received 
the Child?” Ambrose sketches the picture: Marcellina 
in the presence of many consecrated virgins, as she pro- 
nounced the vow of virginity and thereupon robed her- 
self in the garb characteristic of this consecration. Then 
it was, says Ambrose, that Pope Liberius spoke: 

My daughter, thou hast desired a grand betrothal. Behold what 
a throng of people have come together to celebrate the birth- 
day of thy Bridegroom, and that no one goes away unfed. He 
it is who, when invited to the marriage, changed water into wine. 
He will serve thee the sacred things (vera mysteria) of vir- 
ginity, who until now was dependent upon the beggarly elements 
of nature. He it is who, with five loaves and two fishes, satisfied 
four thousand men in the wilderness. . . . He has invited an even 
larger multitude to thine espousals, not to give them barley- 
bread, but a Body from Heaven. . . . According to His human 
nature, He was on this day born of the Virgin (De Virg: PL 
xvi, 219). 

If Marcellina were to be professed on Christmas day 
this year, would she not find that a strange sermon for 
the occasion? 

Rome was to take the initiative in separating the nativity 
from the several mysteries jointly celebrated as Epiphany, 
and placing its special commemoration on December 25. 
In the very year after the events recorded by Ambrose, 
the Roman Church made a collection of certain chrono- 
logical documents, one of which was the list of her mar- 
tyrs’ feasts. The date that tops that list (and it seems a 
bit incongruous in such a setting!) is the first instance of 
Christ’s birth recorded to be observed on December 25. 

In the last thirty years of the fourth century the awful 
conflagrations of Arianism were being stamped out, and 
now the stream of thought was flowing from West to 
East. From Rome along with orthodoxy went the notion 
of celebrating the nativity on the day we know as Christ- 
mas. In this movement, as in others, the great Cappa- 
docians—Basil, his brother Gregory of Nyssa, his great 
friend, Gregory of Nazianzen—as can be seen from their 
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writings, were protagonists. Of unique interest in this 
connection are two sermons preached at the very outset 
of his priesthood by St. John Chrysostom at Antioch, 386. 
On December 20 of that year, in the very midst of the 
great panegyric of St. Philogonius, who had been bishop 
of Antioch within living memory, he broke off to speak 
of a still greater feast, the greatest of all feasts, as he 
said, Christ’s birth in the flesh. 

For from this [the Nativity] the Feast of the Epiphanies, the 
solemnities of the Pasch, Ascension and Pentecost, all derive their 
beginning and origin. . . . Therefore I love this day above them 
all, and I propose to share it with you. Hence I beg and beseech 
you that ye be willing to be present with zeal and alacrity |tve 
days hence]. 

The rest of the sermon is a burning exhortation that 
all use the five intervening days “in cleansing their 
homes” by penance by way of Christmastide prepara- 
tions. 

What was not the great preacher’s joy on December 25! 

Long have I desired to see this day, and see it, too, thronged 
as ye now make it! Long have I yearned to see our beloved as- 
sembly so crowded as one now views it! /f is not yet ten years 
since this very date became known to us, but your zeal now pro- 
claims its celebration as if it were already a custom of long 
years’ standing. 

The preacher goes on to “prove” that December 25 
was surely the date of Christ’s birth. His first argument 
is the miraculous rapidity with which this festal date, 
once made known, swept over the world, even like the 
first heralding of the Good Tidings! The second “ proof ” 
is an appeal (alas, not borne out) to the records at Rome 
of the “enrolling first made by Cyrinus, governor of 
Syria.” 

And whoever can consult the ancient historical codices, publicly 
preserved at Rome, can easily learn the exact date of this enroll- 
ing. What if some one say to us, that we are neither now at 
Rome, nor ever were there? Listen, and do not be diffident. Be- 
cause we have received this exact knowledge from those who 
possess it; we have this precise date from the Romans, who from 
ancient times keep this traditional feast, and have now sent us 
this information (MPG 49-30, 351, sqq). 

These and other arguments prevailed at Antioch and its 
vicinity, as one may glean from the so-called Apostolic 
Constitutions, and a decade later, when Chrysostom was 
chosen bishop at Constantinople, the feast went thither 
with him. 

But what of “ Betleem” itself, when did it keep the 
day that has made the village a name that children to the 
ends of the earth lovingly lisp? A Spanish nun, Etheria, 
writing up her pilgrim’s diary in the Holy Land about 
385, describes the elaborate Childhood festivals—begin- 
ning on January 6! About the time Etheria wrote, or 
very shortly thereafter, St. Jerome became Bethlehem’s 
“foremost citizen,” and Western Jerome had very posi- 
tive notions as to when the nativity should be observed. 
Thus Bethlehemites once had the experience of hearing 
Jerome preach at their Christmas Mass. After a charm- 
ing and altogether more tender description of the scene 
of the crib and the coming of the shepherds than one 
might anticipate from the “Lion,” there is a leonine 
transition : 

As she [Mary] pondered in her heart, so let us also consider 
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that it is today that Christ was born. Some people think His birth 
falls on the Epiphany. We judge not other peoples’ opinions, but 
we stand upon our own... . / And what I now say is not my per- 
sonal opinion, but it is that of Tradition. The whole world is 
opposed to the opinion of this province. Perhaps some will say: 
“ But Christ was born here. How can they who live at the ends ot 
the earth know these things better than people from the neigh- 
borhood!” And to whom, then, do you appeal? To Peter and 
Paul, naturally, and the other Apostles. You drove them away, 
we received them. Peter . . . instructed us in the West. ... We 
maintain, therefore, that Christ was born today, and on Epiphany 
born anew [Baptism]. Ye that say He was born on Epiphany, 
give us your proofs of His birth and second birth!” (Anecdota 
Maredsolana, III). 

But the roar ended diminuendo on the tender key once 
more. Jerome goes on: “ We have seen the crying Babe 
in the crib, and we have adored Him, and we wish to 
adore Him even to this present day. We wish to take 
Him into our arms, we wish to do Him homage as Son of 
God.” Not for nothing did Jerome live in a monastery at 
Bethlehem’s cave. Jerome it was who put the crib into 
our picture of Christmas, and the crib was soon to fore- 
shorten the previous Christmas background. 

Such an energetic advocating of the December date did 
not carry the day all at once, for Jerome, writing about 
411 on Ezechiel, takes a thrust at Palestinian Christians 
for keeping the nativity on Epiphany. But the narrative 
of the last days of Melania the Younger, who died Janu- 
ary 31, 439, discloses how she and Paula kept the nativity 
just past at Bethlehem, and on the next day kept St. 
Stephen’s feast in his own proper church. 

If Jerome indelibly etched the Christ Child and the 
crib upon the Christmas scene, it was the great Augustine, 
of whom we have a score of stately Christmas sermons, 
who added Our Lady to the group. He perceived clearly 
what Chesterton has expressed so cogently, that a Child 
cannot be held up to the world save in the arms of His 
Mother. 

You cannot suspend the new-born child in mid-air. . . . Simi- 
larly you cannot suspend the idea of a new-born child in the void 
or think of him without thinking of his mother. You cannot visit 
the child without visiting his mother, you cannot in common life 
approach the child except through the mother (“ The Everlasting 
Man”). 

Before Augustine’s day there was no public, no wide- 
spread cultus of Mary, aside from abstract beliefs in her 
perpetual virginity and Divine motherhood. In the West, 
at least, Augustine’s Christmas sermons were repeated, 
reworked, rewritten, became in the course of time ser- 
mons on Mary alone, and are one of the prime fountain- 
heads of our Marian love. And here is a paradox for 
Mr. Chesterton. In his passage which we quote he tells 
of nineteenth-century Puritans taking a sculptured Child 
from a Mother-and-Child statue, by way of safeguarding 
the honors due the Son. In the Augustinian sermons we 
have sixth- and seventh-century Catholics taking the Christ 
Child from the scene, to allow for the moment fuller ex- 
pression of the honors due Mary because of her Divine 
motherhood. 

Reference to one more ancient sermon will bring us 
back to our own day. In 634 the great St. Sophronius, 
patriarch of Jerusalem, preached a sermon in which he 
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laments with his flock that the penetration of the Arabs to 
the neighborhood prevented them from “ going over to 
Bethlehem” for the day as they were long wont to do. 
We weep no more for Sophronius and his faithful flock. 
But while resident in Austria some years ago the writer 
saw something of the diabolical cunning with which Com- 
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munists steal Christmas from children. In 1934 it is 
desolating to think of the thousands of Mexican children 
who will not join in the Dewm de De o, lumen de lumine 
of our “ Adeste, fideles ” this year, but will sing instead: 
“ God is a myth, a superstition!” St. Sophronius, pray 
for them—and for us who let them come to this pass! 


The Birthday of Birthdays 


Joun A. Toomey, S.J. 


DECREE has gone out from Caesar Augustus that 
A the whole world should be enrolled, and through- 

out Palestine Jews are moving to their native cities 
for the registration. The little town of Bethlehem, six 
miles south of Jerusalem, is thronged when evening falls. 
The caravansary has no room for any more, and the pri- 
vate homes are filled with weary pilgrims. Down in the 
valley, shepherds are beginning their night watches over 
the flocks. 

There is a certain cave in the hillside used as a stable 
for animals. As one by one the lights of the little town 
fade out, the cave grows drearier and darker than ever. 
The wintry wind blows into it now and then and rustles 
the straw. The animals stamp a bit in their sleep. But for 
the most part a solemn stillness envelops the cave. Mid- 
night comes; the blackness becomes thicker ; the cold and 
damp increase. The walls and earthy floors ooze moisture. 
The minutes creep on but there is no sound in the dark, 
deserted cave. No footsteps heard outside. No one passes. 
No one enters during the long night. 

The shepherds in the valley continue their watching 
through the night, some walking vigilantly to and fro; 
some lying near the fire, sleeping ; others, wakeful, gazing 
up at the twinkling stars in the silent heavens. The night 
wears on; the shadows begin to fade. At last the sun 
peeps over the horizon, rises higher and higher, sends its 
rays down on Greece and Rome and Jerusalem and into 
the cave in the Bethlehem hillside where the morning light 
reveals the animals standing near—an empty manger. 

No little infant voice in the cave of Bethlehem. No 
gentle man with tears coursing down his rugged face. 
No beautiful maiden gazing in awe and wonderment at 
the face of a Baby. Only animals there; animals and an 
empty manger. And outside, a vast, lost world that was 
not saved. 

The sun shines down on Rome and the whole pagan 
world. It is an inconceivably degraded world. The ma- 
jority of the men, women and children in it are slaves. 
Hard, coarse, degenerate creatures, strangers to anything 
higher than lust and gold, populate that sunken world. 
Woman is a servile, brutalized toy, and the treatment of 
little children is unspeakably harsh and cruel. The roads 


and the ditches are cluttered with little bodies flung out by 
their own parents to be devoured by dogs or picked up by 
slave dealers. The law and public opinion gaze on ap- 
provingly. 

Threading through that festering mass of humanity is 


not the slightest ennobling or uplifting influence. Its very 
religion is pushing it deeper and deeper into the mire. The 
temples are filled with monstrous gods who openly glorify 
every form of unmentionable vice to the accompaniment 
of religious rites which reek with filth and obscenity. The 
most popular divinity is the goddess of lust. These gro- 
tesque gods are worshipped by human sacrifice in Greece, 
in Rome, everywhere. As the sun spreads its beams over 
the pagan cities and towns it sees boys being slaughtered 
by pagan priests before black idols and other priests whip- 
ping little children to death on the altars of Diana. It 
gazes down as children are flung in sacks from the pin- 
nacles of temples in honor of Venus. It sees the arena 
filling up. The vast amphitheater, tier upon tier, is packed 
until it forms a veritable ocean of men, women, and even 
children. They are about to see the sight they love the 
most. Troops of gladiators trot out on the sands and 
commence to cut and hack each other to death, and when 
the arena is covered with the bodies of these dying slaves 
and they scream for mercy, their piteous moans evoke 
howls of delight from the brutalized throngs. 

There are no hospitals for the sick in that pagan world. 
N~ nuns working among the lepers, caring for the af- 
tircted and the outcast of mankind. There are no orphan 
asylums; no charity for the poor. Worse, there is no 
Faith. no Hope. Man has lost his way. Despair presses 
down, heavier, heavier, on the human heart. The years 
slip by and out of the northern woods spring hordes of 
barbarians who burn, ravage, murder and finally settle on 
the ruins. Civilization all but disappears as man wallows 
deeper and deeper in his own lusts. 

The years roll inexorably on. It is December 25, 1934, 
vears from the dark, deserted cave in the Bethlehem hill- 
side. It is a terrible world. Slave markets are every- 
where. The majority of the human race are slaves. Wom- 
an has sunk lower and lower with the years. The bodies 
of strangled infants on the streets and roads are an every- 
day sight. Pagan temples with the foulest of obscene rites 
fill the towns and villages. The human race is coarser, 
more brutalized, more perverted than it was in ancient 
Rome. Unselfish love, devotion to high ideals, principles 
of justice, sympathy for the outcast and oppressed, com- 
mon humanity, are literally unknown. 

There are no confessionals; no tabernacles to visit; no 
Holy Communion; no Extreme Unction for the dying. 
There is no Immaculate Queen of Heaven commiserating 
and aiding the human race. There is no Church teaching 
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the Truth. Nobody knows the Truth. Error reigns su- 
preme. The destiny of man is totally unknown. Nobody 
knows anything about Heaven and even if they did, the 
gates of Heaven are shut tight and no human being can 
enter there. 

It is December 25, but it is not Christmas Day. The 
men and women in that corrupted world never heard the 
word Christmas. There is no Christmas because the cave 
in the Bethlehem hillside was dark and silent many years 
before... . 

But was it really dark and silent then? 


A decree has gone out from Caesar Augustus that the 
whole world should be enrolled and throughout Palestine 
Jews are moving to their native cities for the registration. 
The little town of Bethlehem, six miles south of Jeru- 
salem, is thronged when evening falls. A man and his 
wife, a strikingly beautiful maiden, are told at the cara- 
vansary there is no room for them. As they trudge from 
house to house they are given the same response. 

There is a certain cave in the hillside used as a stable 
for animals. As one by one the lights of the little town 
fade out, the man, carrying a lantern, enters the cave with 
his wife. The wintry wind blows in and rustles the straw. 
The animals are not sleeping ; they are gazing at the great- 
est Figure in all human history, a little Baby, just come 
into the world, wrapped in swaddling clothes and lying 
in a manger. The maiden and Joseph are kneeling by the 
crib. She appears transfixed, out of herself with rapture. 
Her gaze as it falls on the Baby is radiant with love. The 
little Infant is stretching out His tiny arms towards her. 
Tears are streaming down the cheeks of Joseph. 

In the valley shepherds are watching their flocks through 
the night, some walking vigilantly to and fro; some lying 
near the fire, sleeping; others, wakeful, gazing up at the 
twinkling stars. Suddenly the shepherds on the ground 
leap to their feet and all huddle together trembling with 
fear. A marvelous creature, surrounded with dazzling 
light, standing in the air just above them, is speaking: 
“Fear not; for behold I bring you good tidings of great 
joy, that shall be to all the people; For, This day is born 
to you a Saviour Who is Christ the Lord, in the city of 
David. And this shall be a sign unto you: You shall find 
the infant wrapped in swaddling clothes and laid in a 
manger.” 

And then across the whole sky comes a glorious army 
of wonderful beings filling the valley with brilliant light 
and with strains of rapturous music: “Glory to God in 
the highest; and on earth peace to men of good will.” 
Gradually the radiant host disappears, the sweet melody 
grows fainter and fainter and darkness falls once more 
on the valley. Leaving their flocks, the shepherds hasten 
on towards Bethlehem, and soon the cave is filled with 
shepherds kneeling reverently, with heads bowed, before 
the little Figure in the manger. 

When the sun rises in the morning it shines down on a 
different world. There is something in it now that was 
never in it before; something that can change it, some- 
thing that will change it; something that will never leave 
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it. The wholesome, revivifying airs which from that in- 
stant began to blow over the diseased mass of paganism 
came from the cave of Bethlehem and could have come 
from nowhere else. 

Out of the northern woods pour the barbarians, but in 
the end the barbarians themselves are transformed. The 
years roll on, on to December 25, 1934, Christmas Day, in 
a changed world. The whole earth is astir. A mighty, 
world-filling army is assembling in every nation under 
heaven; fur-clad Esquimaux in the frozen North are 
hurrying on their dog-sleds through the dark morning 
towards the mission lights; vast throngs of Negroes in 
Africa, brown men in the southern isles, yellow men in 
Asia; surging multitudes in the great cities, in the moun- 
tains, in the valleys of Europe and the Americas, men, 
women and children from all the races of mankind pour 
on in endless millions to their places in the far-flung line 
that fills the whole world as it kneels before the figure 
of a Babe born in the Bethlehem cave thousands of years 
ago. A forest of glowing altars swathes the earth with 
flaming bands of light; organs boom; a sweet melody, 
‘“ Adeste, Fideles,” bursts from myriad-throated choirs 
on the air of Christmas morn. 

It is a different world from the one that flowed from 
the dark and silent cave. There are no slave markets. 
The men, the women, the children are free. Woman has 
risen higher and higher with the centuries. There are no 
arenas filled with mobs howling for the blood of slaves. 
No children are falling through the air from the roofs of 
temples. No little boys and girls are being whipped to 
death before grotesque idols. 

Everywhere there are hospitals, institutions for the 
homeless, the blind, the aged, the outcast. Nuns are mov- 
ing among the lepers. Masses are ascending by the hun- 
dreds of thousands every morning. A Divine religion is 
spread out over the whole world. 

It is not perfect. Man’s will is always free. The teach- 
ings and influence of Christ have been rejected by very 
many and there is still much evil and misery in the world. 
But bad as it is, it is immeasurably superior to the world 
upon which the infant Jesus opened His little eyes. And 
what is more it can never be as bad again, for there is 
now too much of Christ in it and too thuch of Christ is 
always going to stay in it. It has and always will have 
too many people radiating the spirit of Christ, too many 
men and women on their way to Heaven, for it ever to be 
the same old pagan world again. 

It has the Catholic Church holding aloft a brilliant 
torch lighting up the darkness of unbelief and error, a 
torch which no power in the world can extinguish until it 
goes out of itself on Judgment Day. It has what the old 
despairing pagan world never had: Faith, Hope. The 
gates of Heaven are wide open, and any human being who 
so chooses may enter. 

That is what the Babe born in Bethlehem did for the 
human race. And that is why His birthday is the birthday 
of birthdays, and the only one in all history which causes 
a worldwide outburst of joy and love as the earth, on 
Christmas morn, greets its Saviour. 
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My Six Conversions 
IV. The Prayer-Book Problem 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
(Copyright, 1934) 


NE of the events which would have made me a 
Catholic, if I had not already been a Catholic, 


was the curious affair of the New Prayer Book. 


It revealed to me a reality I had not hitherto realized. 

There really was a Church of England; or rather there 
really was an England which largely imagined that it 
possessed and controlled a church. But this church was 
not the church I thought I had belonged to; the keen, 
cultivated, and sincere group of men who claimed to be 
Catholic. It was a much vaster and vaguer background 
of men; who did not believe in anything in particular, 
but who claimed to be Protestant. But the vital point was 
that, whether they claimed to be Protestants or clamorous- 
ly bragged of being atheists, they all seemed to have this 
fixed idea; that they owned the Church of England, and 
could turn it into a Mormon temple if they liked. I could 
not, in any case, have gone on being, owned in that way 

But in order to understand all that was involved, it is 
necessary to say a word about the Anglican Prayer Book 
itself. 

The Book of Common Prayer is the masterpiece of 
Protestantism. It is more so than the work of Milton. It 
is the one positive possession and attraction; the one 
magnet and talisman for people even outside the Angli- 
can Church, as are the great Gothic cathedrals for people 
outside the Catholic Church. 

I can speak, I think, for many other converts, when I 
say that the only thing that can produce any sort of 
nostalgia or romantic regret, any shadow of homesick- 
ness in one who has in truth come home, is the rhythm 
of Cranmer’s prose. All the other supposed superiorities 
of any sort of Protestantism are quite fictitious. 

Tell a Catholic convert that he has lost his liberty, and 
he will laugh. A distinguished literary lady wrote recently 
that I had entered the most restricted of all Christian 
communions, and‘I was monstrously amused. A Catholic 
has fifty times more feeling of being free than a man 
caught in the net of the nervous compromises of Anglican- 
ism; just as a man considering all England feels more 
free than a man obeying the whips of one particular party. 
He has the range of 2,000 years full of twelve hundred 
thousand controversies, thrashed out by thinker against 
thinker, school against school, guild against guild, nation 
against nation, with no limit except the fundamental logical 
fact that the things are worth arguing, because they could 
be ultimately solved and settled. 

As for reason, our monopoly is practically admitted in 
the modern world. Except for one or two dingy old 
atheists in Fleet Street (for whom I have great sym- 
pathy), nothing except Rome now defends the reliability 
of reason. Much stronger is the appeal of unreason; or 
of that beauty which perhaps is beyond reason. 


The English Litany, the music and the magic of the 
great sixteenth-century style—that does call a man back- 
wards like the song of the sirens; as Virgil and the poets 
might have called to a pagan who had entered the early 
church. Only, being a romanist and therefore a ration- 
alist, he does not go back; he naturally does not forget 
everything else, because his opponents 400 years ago had 
a stylistic knack which they have now entirely lost. For 
the Anglicans cannot do the trick now, any more than 
anybody else. 

Modern prayers, and theirs perhaps more than any, 
seem to be perfectly incapable of avoiding journalese. 
And the Prayer Book prose seems to follow them like a 
derisive echo. Lambeth or Convocation will publish a 
prayer saying something like: “Guide us, O Lord, to 
the solution of our social problems ” ; and the great organ 
of old will groan in the background . . . “ All who are 
desolate and oppressed.” The first Anglicans asked for 
peace and happiness, truth and justice; but nothing can 
stop the latest Anglicans, and many others, from the 
horrid habit of asking for improvement in international 
relations. 

But why has the old Protestant Prayer Book a power 
similar to that of great poetry upon the spirit and the 
heart ? 

The reason is much deeper than the mere avoidance of 
journalese. It might be put in a sentence; it has style; it 
has tradition; it has religion; it was written by apostate 
Catholics. It is strong, not in so far as it is the first 
Protestant book, but in so far as it was the last Catholic 
book. As it happens, this can be proved in the most prac- 
tical manner from the actual details of the prose. The 
most moving passages in the Old Anglican Prayer Book 
are exactly those that are least like the atmosphere of the 
Anglicans. They are moving, or indeed thrilling, precisely 
because they say the things which Protestants have long 
left off saying; and which only Catholics are still saying 
today. 

Anbody who knows anything of literature knows when 
a style lifts itself to its loftiest efforts; and in these cases 
it is always to say strongly what we still endeavor to 
say, however weakly; but which nobody else endeavors 
to say at all. 

Let anyone recall for himself the very finest passages 
in the Book of Common Prayer; and he will soon see 
that they are concerned specially with spiritual thoughts 
and themes that now seem strange and terrible; but any- 
how, the reverse of common; “... in the hour of death 
and in the Day of Judgment.” Who talks about the hour 
of death? Who talks about the Day of Judgment? Only 
a litter of shabby little priests from the Italian Mission. 
Not certainly the popular and eloquent Dean of Bumble- 
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bury, who is so Broad and yet so High. Certainly not the 
charming and fashionable Vicar of St. Ethelbald’s, who 
is so High and yet so Broad. Still less the clergyman help- 
ing in the same parish, who is frankly Low. 

It is the same on every page, where that spirit inspires 
that style. “Suffer us not, for any pains of death, to 
fall from Thee.” “ Ah, that’s what gets you” (or words 
to that effect), as Lord Peter Wimsey truly said of this 
phrase, in the detective tale of Miss Dorothy Sayers, who, 
like Lord Peter, knows a good deal about other things 
besides poisons, and understands her hero’s historical 
traditions very well. But did you ever hear the curate 
fresh from the cricket field, or the vicar smiling under 
the Union Jacks of the Conservative rally, dwell upon 
that penultimate peril; or the danger of falling from God 
amid the pains of death? Very morbid. Just like those 
Dago devotional books. So very Roman. 

I do not think the old Anglo-Catholics who were my 
friends, or the many who are still my friends, would 
deny that there has been a modern vulgarization of re- 
ligion, largely through the spread of this official optimism. 
But though they themselves are often quite free from the 
vulgar form of it, they could hardly deny that it is large- 
ly official and very widely spread. Yet it came as a great 
shock to me to discover how official and widespread it was 

I had exaggerated the importance of an intelligent 
minority, because it was important to me. But the public 
and the world without were given up to Arian and Pela- 
gian demagogues like Dean Inge and Dr. Barnes; and a 
sort of negative Protestantism could still sweep the field. 
It swept the whole field in the matter of the Prayer Book. 

The proposal of an amended Prayer Book, or rather 
two alternative Prayer Books, was not decided for the 
Church by the Church; or by the communicants; or by 
the congregation. It was settled by a mob of politicians, 
atheists, agnostics, dissenters, Parsees, avowed enemies 
of that church or of any church, who happened to have 
M.P. after their names. If the whole thing had any his- 
toric motto, or deserved anything higher than a headline, 
what was written across all that Anglican story was not 
Ecclesia Anglicana, or Via Media, or anything of the sort ; 
it was Cujus Regio Ejus Religio; or rendering unto Caesar 
the things that are God’s. 

I add one incident to contrast style among men who 
had been Catholics for 1,400 years with that among men 
who have been Protestants for 400 years. A Protestant 
organization presented all the atheists, etc., who had voted 
Protestant with a big black Bible or Prayer Book, or 
both, decorated outside with a picture of the Houses of 
Parliament. In hoc signo vinces. It would be very idola- 
trous to put a cross or crucifix outside a book; but a pic- 
ture of Parliament where the party funds are kept, and 
the peerages sold. That is the temple where dwell the 
gods of Israel. ... 

We know the world progresses, and education is cer- 
tainly extended, and there are less illiterates; and I sup- 
pose it is all right. But those four strong centuries of 
Protestant England begin with a Book of Common Pray- 
er; in which, even amid the treachery and panic of Cran- 
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mer, and in the very moment of men rending themselves 
from Rome and Christendom, they could lift in such sub- 
lime language so authentic a cry of Christian men: “ By 
Thy precious death and burial; by Thy glorious resur- 
rection and ascension, and by the coming of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

Those centuries begin with that speech of men still by 
instinct and habit of mind Catholic; and the Protestant 
civilization evolves and the education spreads, and widens 
in wealth and power and towns and colleges; until at last 
the ripe and final fruit of its culture is produced, in the 
form of a fat black book of a cushiony sort, with a real 
photoview, a view of one of the “ sights,” nicely tucked 
into its neat black padded binding or frame. . . . A present 
from Ramsgate . . . anyhow, 400 years’ march from Rome. 


o“ 


Education 


Redemption Through Sacrifice 
P. W. Turseau, Ph.D. 


ANY teachers mellowed in years of devotion to 

scientific education will recall that about the be- 
ginning of the present century modern educational psy- 
chology was making deep and bold invasion into the field 
of social theory. The psychological approach to the phe- 
nomena of social life was deemed a mark of progressive 
scholarship. Even Christianity, with its vast importance 
for society, was not immune from the enthusiasm of this 
new science. Distinguished educators made religion a 
favorite theme and as self-constituted theologians pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate that Christianity and the mission of 
Christ are, as facts in the progress of the human race, 
primarily psychological in nature. Christ, they declared, 
was an adolescent, and the world in the course of its 
evolution through successive epochs had, in the days of 
Christ, arrived at the stage where it was ready for what 
was termed conversion. As the individual undergoes a 
natural change in disposition and attitude during adoles- 
cence, altruism and sacrifice superseding egotism and sel- 
fishness, so the human family as a whole was now purified 
and converted by the message of Christ. Imbued with 
new ideals of brotherliness, devotion and sacrifice the 
human race became mature, and the way was opened to 
the truly cultural and abiding civilization. 

Catholic educators have regarded this principle as false 
as well as irreverent. At the same time the Catholic edu- 
cator has no objection to the premises as to the function 
of Christianity as a cultural force in civilization. It is, 
indeed, one of his principles. Brotherliness and its asso- 
ciated idea, sacrifice, are central tenets in the Christian 
creed and they are, likewise, basic precepts in Christian 
pedagogy. Educational sociology harks back to these ideas 
as foundational. On the other hand, however, the purely 
psychological explanation as to their nature and origin is 
a serious challenge to Christian thought in general and to 
Catholic philosophy in particular. Not only is such an 
explanation naturalistic and materialistic, it is devoid of 
authoritative sanction. For if sacrifice is nothing more 














than a psychological effervescence, it is an illusion, and it 
enjoys no other sanction than the compulsion of the 
pleasurable. 

Looking at the issue speculatively, to consider man self- 
sufficient in his moral nature, as this conclusion does, is 
to abandon man to his pleasure. This logical deduction 
has been obscured in more recent pedagogy by a clever 
artifice which substitutes the word result for the word 
pleasure. Thus results are advanced as sanctions of act 
and conduct, and the hazard of proclaiming pleasure the 
ultimate criterion seems to be avoided. But it is impos- 
sible to escape the obvious implication that results are for 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction, pleasure or displeasure, and 
that with human beings in their natural state they are 
pursued for these ends. It therefore follows that the 
psychological explanation of the origin and meaning of 
sacrifice goes back to man’s egotism and what is termed 
sacrifice is not sacrifice at all but the human disposition 
to selfish acquisition enjoying itself. 

The practical results which this psychological explana- 
tion of a Christian concept has precipitated have been 
disastrous. While all along society has been using the 
educational machinery as a ponderous agency supposed- 
ly in inculcating the sense of mutual responsibility and 
social obligation, it has unconsciously been pursuing a 
policy based on a fallacious psychological principle which 
frustrates the realization of its cherished ideal. Through 
narrowness of vision schools have been cultivating the 
traits of selfishness and rapacity instead of altruism 
and sacrifice. 

Present circumstances are revealing the errors of a 
misguided pedagogy and in the light of experience it is 
likely that many who formerly were obdurate would be 
more willing now to entertain doubt as to the validity of 
the psychological explanation of sacrifice. The psycho- 
logical representation of the Christian ideal of sacrifice 
served to propagate a vicious naturalistic-materialistic 
philosophy and has contributed to that feature of the 
twentieth-century educational movement which abandons 
man to purely natural motives and disdains the intrusion 
of spiritual estimates and Christian ideals into the work 
of the schools. From this same idea has issued a tremen- 
dous force in support of pragmatic principles in education. 

The pragmatic principle that proof of value lies in re- 
sults is fundamentally a hedonistic doctrine. Who meas- 
ures results? We do, according to our pleasure! It is the 
doctrine of glut, envy, and rapacity. With the wide prev- 
alence of such a doctrine we cannot wonder that incon- 
siderate greed and selfishness should infect the modern 
world and that these should be pointed to, even by casual 
observers, as the cause of our present distress and tribula- 
tions. At the same time it is the reason why it is so 
difficult to see the way out of the present morass of dole- 
ful despondency. The modern world is thinking in the 
terms in which the present generation has been educated— 


pragmatic terms. What education should have done and 


should have prevented by foresight and Christian admoni- 
tion is attempted by threat under the force of law. Forced 
sacrifice is the one road to salvation. 
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But the situation is a vindication of the soundness of 
Catholic educational philosophy. Under a disdainful con- 
descension of aggressive pragmatism, Catholic educators 
through journals, lectures, and addresses have, in devotion 
to their principles, faithfully represented the dangerous 
tendencies in pragmatic philosophy. The wisdom of that 
admonition is demonstrated in the realities which now 
confront us on every side: it depends no longer upon 
theory and speculation alone. The situation should im- 
press upon the minds of many misled educators the fact 
that there is a difference between the education for gain, 
social convenience, and industrial skill, and the education 
of man. Pragmatism has promoted extensive surveys and 
investigations into prevalent conditions with the idea of 
devising an educational organization that would most ef- 
fectively and scientifically overcome discovered obstacles 
to social progress. Such effectiveness would spell unquali- 
fied success. , 

At the same time there has been an obvious tendency 
to overlook the fact that there is a realm of spiritual effec- 
tiveness in education which is not easily susceptible to 
pragmatic norms, but in which, nevertheless, lies an im- 
portant phase of the educational function, and that is the 
directing of the life of man through the inculcation of 
ideals of spiritual worth. While pragmatic education has 
concentrated upon preparation to make a living, Catholic 
schools have conserved the idea that before preparation to 
make a living comes preparation to live. Catholic schools 
with their devotion to cultural idealism, spiritual motives, 
and Christian sociology, illustrate the practical use of 
those notions which are fundamental in Catholic pedagogy. 

Catholic pedagogy must indeed take cognizance of the 
need of making a living. But it does not lose sight of the 
other side of the human circumstance, that man must be 
prepared to live as man. The psychological idea that man 
by spontaneous metamorphoses is prepared to live as a law 
unto himself, eventuates in a lopsided education for affec- 
tive material acquisition; the type of education which 
abandons man to the automatic process of conversion and 
the natural ascent to an eminence of sacrificial disposition 
and mutual brotherliness. True Christian pedagogy, on 
the other hand, draws its principle of sacrifice as a dis- 
ciplinary medium in the preparation to live from an ob- 
jective authority. A psychological trait is but a means to 
the realization of an ideal. And in devotion to this source 
of the ideal of sacrifice lies the first duty of education. 

By virtue of this interpretation, sacrifice becomes as 
important in Catholic pedagogy as it is deep in the spirit 
of Christianity itself. If we are taught to seek gain, 
possessions, comforts, we must, in association, be taught 
to sacrifice. Catholic pedagogy must indeed consider the 
spirit of sacrifice in its estimates of educational effective- 
ness. Sacrifice as a spiritual realization must indeed come 
before the idea of material effectiveness. The conditions 
under which we fret and labor today call for a wide 
acknowledgment of this principle. Whole peoples are 
being forced to accept sacrifice with resignation and what 
makes the condition more distressing is that in many cases 
they have been educated not to sacrifice in the Christian 
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spirit but to seek gain and pursue material success in the 
pragmatic spirit. 

Nineteen-hundred years ago the world was redeemed by 
the Supreme Sacrifice. Sacrifice may once more redeem 
it, but the redeemer will not be God in the flesh, but His 
wisdom as reflected in Christian pedagogy. It is to the 
spiritual order that the educator must turn, and in the 
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light of what he sees he must institute a fundamental re- 
vision in the pragmatic notions which according to their 
own dicta have proved themselves false. Perhaps the 
great result of the present enforced sacrifice will be felt 
more deeply and abidingly in the field of education than 
in any other domain of interest. Already there are indi- 
cations that spiritual progress is becoming the reality. 


Is It up to the Women? 


MariE SHIELDS HALvry 


Mr. Darrow came to an end, with General John- 

son, if reliably reported, saying the last word: which 
was, appropriately enough, Requiescat in pace! Mean- 
while, all up and down the land, good men and true con- 
tinue to discuss the National Industrial Recovery Act with 
patience, indignation, or enthusiasm, according to their 
several reactions. 

Only the other day some one was recalling that a year 
ago, when it was akin to treason to suggest that Roose- 
velt might be wrong, a certain Mr. Smith who mispro- 
nounced “ radio,” and advertised the Fulton Fish Market 
from coast to coast, drew some caustic comment from 
the press by stating (with the air of one who knew) 
that you can’t legislate charity and social justice into men’s 
hearts; you have to educate it into them. 

Was he right? And do Catholics, despite their manifest 
advantages in the matter of teaching, need that education 
as much as any other group of citizens? And do women 
need it most of all? 

Two women were coming out of a church where they 
had heard a magnificent sermon on Catholic Action. One 
spoke of an impending visit to a certain beauty parlor. 

“ But do you go there?” asked the other. “ You know 
they are not under the NRA.” 

“T never thought of that,” confessed the beauty seeker. 
“T always go there because the prices are lower.” 

‘And it was all too evident that she thereupon dismissed 
the matter from her mind and conscience. A year ago, 
when everyone else was doing it, she probably signed the 
Consumer’s Pledge, promising to patronize only those 
merchants who displayed the Blue Eagle and operated 
under a code approved by the National Recovery Act. 
But it meant just that to her—something that every one 
else was doing, and nothing more. 

The beauty shop in question was a neighborhood affair 
dependent on local patronage. It would have been ruined 
if every woman who signed the Consumer’s Pledge had 
lived up to her promise. Instead it is doing an increased 
business at the old stand, because it can afford a lower 
schedule of prices than its code-observing competitors. 

Another woman talked of a recalcitrant servant who had 
rebelled at hours of overwork. 

“And I just told her,” said this Catholic employer, 
“that she’d better watch her step, or she’d find herself 


, \HE historic conversations of General Johnson and 


out on the street looking for a job. Why, the way things 
are now, you can get any kind of help you want for seven 
or eight dollars a week. Lots of them, walking the streets 
for months, are glad to take five.” 

For still another example, there was the pair of women 
who, on provisioning intent, met outside a popular pro- 
duce market. 

“T’ve been looking for tomatoes,” said one. “ They 
are awfully high this week, aren’t they?” 

“T think they are always dear in the market,” replied 
the other. “ But I got some nice ones at the X-Store, and 
they were quite reasonable.” 

“ But you mustn’t buy at the X-Stores,” protested the 
other, genuinely shocked. “ Those clerks work eighty 
hours a week and get only seven dollars!” 

“ That’s entirely their own affair,” said the tomato pur- 
chaser, loftily. “I saved twenty-five cents on those to- 
matoes and twenty-five cents is just as good in my pocket- 
book as in anyone else’s.” 

All of these women, the beauty seeker, the employer 
of domestic help, the tomato purchaser, were faithful 
wives, devoted mothers, loyal Catholics. Each one would 
have been aghast if anyone had accused her of being a 
bad citizen. Her defense, when challenged for not match- 
ing performance with promise, would be that what she 
did or didn’t do would not save the country or bring back 
prosperity. 

Too many of our Catholic women who read about 
“rugged individualism” in their newspapers, regard it 
as the peculiar vice of the Wall Street banker, the indus- 
trialist employing an army of workmen, the corrupt poli- 
tician. In far too many Catholic homes, a woman with 
hair meticulously waved at a code-violating beauty shop, 
sits in a sweat-shop-made gown (Oh! yes! believe it or 
not, they still exist!) discussing the perfidy of Henry 
Ford or Samuel Insull, while in her kitchen a five-dollar- 
a-week maid stands on her aching feet, finishing the last 
task of her twelve-hour day. 

The New Deal is essentially a Reconstruction of the 
Social Order. It is an effort to apply the principles of 
charity and social justice to all men—and all women. Who 
is to apply those principles to the people who need their 
benefits, unless it be other people who need them not? 
And “ people” is a collective noun meaning you and me, 
the woman who lives next door, the man who keeps a shop. 
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at the corner. Only a few of us are called to preach the 
Gospel of Christ to unbelievers. Every one of us is called 
to follow His teaching, His philosophy, and His Way of 
Life, and to restore, insofar as we may be permitted, the 
reign of Christ upon earth. And one of the first steps in 
that restoration is identical with the aim of the National 
Recovery Act: to extend charity and social justice to all. 
Every man or woman who overworks an employe or 
underpays one, and every patron who deals with an un- 
just employer, delays that restoration, and defeats that 
aim, just as truly as the selfish capitalist who evades the 
provisions of the code imposed on him by the NRA. 

The message of this article is addressed to women— 
Catholic women in particular. Statistics show that women 
spend eighty-five per cent of the nation’s income. No 
skill in higher mathematics is needed to prove that if 
that eighty-five per cent were spent in accordance with 
the principles of charity and social justice, we would 
all be advanced a considerable distance along the road 
to happiness and prosperity. Since one-sixth of the popu- 
lation of these United States is Catholic, it may be as- 
sumed that one-sixth of the country’s women are Catholic. 
And one-sixth of the bulk is a fairly healthy proportion 
when thought of as leaven. 

Those good Catholic women: the beauty seeker, the 
employer of domestic help, the purchaser of the bargain 
tomatoes, failed in their social duty not through malice but 
through ignorance. It had never been demonstrated to 
them that every unit in any group is important; or in 
the old-fashioned way of putting it, that a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link. Our Catholic women must 
lead in the practice of charity and social justice. They 
must be taught to spend their share of the national in- 
come in accordance with those principles, and to encour 
age others by their example. 

You cannot legislate charity and social justice into the 
hearts of men and women; you have to educate it into 
them. Holy Scripture tells us that ‘“ Wisdom came forth 
from God.” And sometimes it comes to us through most 
unlikely places—like the Fulton Fish Market. 
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O N December 11 of this year, Pierre Flandin, French 
Prime Minister, drew himself up, say the dispatches, 
to his full six feet, six inches of height, and quietly told 
the assembled Chamber of Deputies that the executive 
was now master of the legislative in France. In other 
words, that a revolution had taken place. 

He did not make this announcement in so many words. 
In fact, he did not make it as an announcement at all. 
He merely told the Deputies that if they did not like the 
wheat bill recommended by the committee on agriculture 
in the form that the committee had presented it, they 
could go home and have their constituents finance and per- 
form a new election. Otherwise they could vote upon it as 
it was, without any of the proposed amendments. He said 
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this in his usual rather low voice; and it took a little while 
for the legislators to realize that he was not acting as all 
previous Prime Ministers of the Republic had felt ob- 
liged to act: by saying, with considerable emotion, that 
unless you and I can agree upon this affair, I shall be con- 
strained to send in my resignation as head of the Cabinet. 
For the first time, they heard the governmental leader 
inform them, not that he would quit the party if the 
guests would not behave; but that if the guests did not 
obey his rules he would require their invitations to be re- 
considered by the sovereign people who had invited them. 

That the word revolution is not too strong to express 
this state of things, we have on the authority of the Abbé 
Dimnet, who recently lectured in this country upon recent 
French developments. It has been a thorough revolution, 
said the Abbé, but the revolutionary character of what has 
occurred will only gradually be perceived. Moreover, said 
M. Dimnet, this is nothing unusual about revolutions: 
contrary to the current belief that they always manifest 
themselves by flaming riot and crashing bastions. The 
greatest revolutions occur quietly, bloodlessly, without 
notice save to the initiate few. The explosion occurs when 
the implications of the transference of power make them- 
selves known. Then the world is amazed, and the his- 
torical painters find themes for their canvas. 





Boorman revolutions, in the popular sense, are 
being prepared today in the peace and tranquility of 
the classroom. We have been told that quite frequently, 
but it was impressed upon me a little more than the ordin- 
ary when I reflected upon the fact that the high-school 
teachers of a great city, in whose hands lies the moulding 
of character of the majority of that city’s future leaders 
and rulers, are learning that there is no objective standard 
of morality, but that every man is “is obliged to create 
his morality as he goes along.” 

That the question of the reality of moral standards—a 
matter involving ethics directly, and religion by implica- 
tion—is laid by school men before teachers in the public- 
school system is itself an acknowledgment of the anomaly, 
to say the least, of an educational system which under- 
takes to commit itself to no complete philosophy of life. 
It shows that the thoughtful modern mind is restless over 
this anomaly ; and is striving to find a way out of it. 

High Points, a little review for high-school teachers, 
which is published monthly by the Board of Education in 
New York, reprints, in its November issue, a paper by 
Abram Lipsky read before the Gestalt Group of Seward 
Park High School, on the topic: “ Character Formation.” 
Mr. Lipsky pleads seriously for attention, on the part of 
teachers, to the great work of character formation. He 
wisely emphasizes the force of example. As teacher, so 
pupil. “It is futile,” he concludes, “to expect a teacher 
with an undesirable moral character to produce desirable 
characters in his pupils, unless it be by repulsion.” With 
that, and other thoughtful observations in his paper, I 
heartily agree. But I wonder what kind of moral idealism 
he will develop in the teacher by his skepticism as to moral 
standards. His difficulty is simply expressed: 
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The Commandments are not sufficient guides of conduct. We are 
commanded “Thou shalt not steal,” but men are constantly ask- 
ing, “ What is stealing?” Is it stealing to sell a stock which | 
know (from a private leak in Washington) is going to fall in 
price? 

Another Commandment says: “ Thou shalt not kill.” But sup- 
pose your wife goes philandering with a traffic policeman, is it 
wrong to kill him? A jury recently acquitted Mr. Cuevas, of 
Long Island City, who was on trial for killing policeman Mischia. 
That jury did not consider the Mischia killing in the sense of 
the Commandment. 

Few people consider the rule applicable to the execution of crim- 


inals or to killing in war. 

But when King David wrote: “ I looked for thy salva- 
tion, O Lord, and I loved thy commandments. My soul 
hath kept thy testimonies: and hath loved them exceed- 
ingly. I have kept thy commandments and thy testimonies : 
because all my ways are in thy sight ’"—did he look upon 
these Commandments as merely relative, because their ap- 
plication was frequently problematical? If Mr. Lipsky 
had consulted King David upon that point, the holy mon- 
arch would doubtless have informed him that in such 
cases he looked for the interpreting voice of God, whether 
through Nathan the prophet or through some other au- 
thentic source. 

The Christian looks for the interpretation of the Com- 
mandments through the King of prophets, the Divine 
teacher, Jesus Christ; and, in turn, those whom Christ 
has authorized to interpret the moral law in His name. 
Mr. Lipsky, I assume, does not accept the validity of such 
interpretation on any basis of authority. The pronounce- 
ments of the Catholic Church, acting as an authorized 
moral teacher, upon the selling of stocks have no binding 
force to the mind of a non-Catholic or a non-Christian. 
Nor have I any desire to compel Mr. Lipsky’s mind. But 
for those who do accept this interpreting authority, the 
denial of such an interpretation raises, not merely an ethi- 
cal, but a religious issue. If a religious orientation becomes 
a recognized part of the formation of public-school teach- 
ers by the public-school system itself, a minor revolution 
has taken place; which like other revolutions, will explode 
in due time. Sooner or later it must inevitably conflict 
with the principle of educational neutrality. 

THE PILGRIM. 


THE SINGERS OF DELLA ROBBIA 
Three Florentines in stone, three singing boys 
Inhabit all my dreams, their heads apoise, 

Lips shaped to a song that never leaves their throats. 
Pity the sculptor, dying, with the notes 
Of their Adeste yet unheard. Who are 
These voiceless singers? Angels, when the Star 
Like a rose window shines and plain-chant swells 
From the rounded mouths of a million Gabriels? 
The youngest angels at the Crib, who saw 
Beauty Incarnate lying in the straw 
And fell to dreaming and forgot to sing? 
Through Gothic centuries the ministers ring 
With antiphons of Bethlehem. Alone 
Three singing boys, three Florentines in stone, 
Spreading a sculptured scroll, wait breathlessly 
Like angel altos listening for their key. 
Atrrep J. Barrett, S.J. 
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A Capable Critic 


CONTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY. By Mark Longaker. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. $2.50. Published November 23. 


ROFESSOR LONGAKER has written a pleasing, conversable 

series of interpretative essays to survey the causes that carried 
biography into best-selling lists during the past fifteen years. That 
the flood of popularity is subsiding comforts him. “ There are now 
agencies at work to free life-writing from its extremes and to 
give it a popular balance.” 

With a previous volume in the same literary mode to his credit, 
English Biography in the Eighteenth Century, the author is tactful 
and assured in the midst of the variegated, modern manifestations 
of his favorite type of literature. His search for the contemporary 
mental characteristics that explain “why the lives written by the 
modern school exist at all” shows the old standards, hero worship, 
historical information, and ethical instruction, too often neglected 
in favor of an unhealthy interest in peculiarities of personality. 
“ The inclination to go to biography in order to ‘Know Thyself’ 
has frequently become confused of late with the tendency to go 
to the lives of others in order ‘To Justify and Pardon Thyself’.” 

Professor Longaker’s indictment of the abnormalities of psycho- 
analysis and its devotees in biography needs alteration, liveliness, 
and fulness. He has neglected an opportunity to exhibit important 
similarities between the best of the new psychoanalytical lives and 
the biography that was psychologically important in the merry 
days before “Ole Massa” Freud and his three hardy slaves, 
Inhibition, Complex, and Libido, to say nothing of his two vagrant 
little slavies, Introvert and Extrovert, began to work on sex, 
morality, and life in general. 

The growth of biographical writing as an independent art is 
sketched with a nicety of distinction between the scholarly, jour- 
nalistic, and literary types. In the separate essays devoted to im- 
portant modern biographers the author lines up three English 
writers, Lytton Strachey, Philip Guedalla, and Hilaire Belloc, with 
Emil Ludwig, André Maurois, and Gamaliel Bradford to illustrate 
the international spread of the virus of the “new” biography to 
France, Germany, and America. An important attraction in these 
essays is the assemblage of generous quotations from critical 
material published by his six authors to explain, justify, or defend 
their methods. Professor Longaker’s criticism of their self-criti- 
cism is the powerful part of his book. The old rivalry between 
theory and practice clashes again. 

Strachey, who had the least to say of method, sets forth his 
creed in the preface to Eminent Victorians. Professor Longaker 
is generous in his estimate of Strachey; honest in this opinion: 
“Lack of sympathy which extended to antagonism made the 
Manning sketch a denunciation rather than a biography.” Gamaliel 
Bradford's claim to permanent recognition is centered in his por- 
traits that give unity and clarity to characters disfigured by cari- 
cature or left untouched by earlier biographers. This tribute to 
Bradford merits repetition: “ Prudishness does not characterize 
his attitude; it is rather sensitivity to any detail which might con- 
vey a highly colored revelation. He refuses to allow his curiosity 
to become tinged with the morbid and vulgar; and when his kindly 
eye detects features that are distasteful to his sensibilities, he moves 
his glance elsewhere.” There is courage in the estimates of Mau- 
rois and Ludwig. A little more of that irreverence with which it 
is customary to treat biographers of an older generation would do 
no harm to the mincing estimates of the living. Professor Long- 
aker is certain of Belloc’s permanence; each generation will dis- 
cover afresh his mature form of the biographical art. 

The last chapter, “ Some American Biographers,” is disappoint- 
ing. No one can do justice to eighteen contemporary writers in 
the slender space of one essay. In general, there will be quarrels 
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with Professor Longaker’s omissions, American and otherwise. 
No mention is made of recent hagiography, exemplified adroitly 
by L. L. McReavy’s Bernadette and Christopher Hollis’s Saint 
Ignatius. His purpose, however, was not to produce an exhaustive 
survey. He aimed to be selective; to indicate tendencies, not to 
illustrate them fully. Edward O’Neill’s thorough study of Ameri- 
can Biography will, on its appearance, fill all the gaps in Pro- 
fessor Longaker’s account of the American scene. Strange to say, 
Henry James’s Life of Charles W. Eliot best explains the author’s 
ideal of “ biographical excellence,” when the historical method and 
the psychological work interdependently ; when traits of the literary 
artist and the painstaking scholar combine together for the com- 
It is this canon which shapes the author’s judgment 
DANIEL S. RANKIN. 


mon ideal. 
of individual works. 


Indignant Secretary 

THE NEW DEMOCRACY. By Harold L. Ickes. 
ton and Company. $1.50. 
we the small space of some 150 pages, the Secretary 

of the Interior has packed scathing denunciations of those 
industrialists and rugged individualists who bossed and mismanaged 
the nation previously and who now criticize the present Adminis- 
tration, and coupled to this a vigorous defense of the policies of 
President Roosevelt. 

Secretary Ickes feels and speaks strongly about the exploitation 
of people and natural resources which predominated in earlier 
American life. ‘‘ Denuded forests, floods, droughts, a disappearing 
water table, erosion, a less stable and equable climate, a vanishing 
wild life,” he says of the latter, “are some of the notable results 
of unchecked and ruthless exploitation by men who euphemistically 
refer to themselves as ‘rugged individualists.’” That there may 
be no misunderstanding of his dislike for these persons, he later 
defines: “ Rugged individualists may be compared to a pack of 
wolves let loose to rend and tear fellow creatures, who, lacking 
the ability singlehanded to defend themselves, nevertheless are as 
fully entitled as are the wolves to live their own lives, preserve 
their liberties, and seek happiness.” 

He presents a strong defense of the President’s Administration, 
which he terms “the management of the affairs of the United 
States for the greatest good of the greatest number of its people.” 
We must build a new social order; “ we must adhere to the policy 
of protecting the weak against the strong; of curbing over-reaching 
and ruthless power; of assuring to all, both weak and strong, that 
equality of opportunity that is the cornerstone of our American 
civilization.” 

In order to do this intelligently he believes that we must have 
a cohesive and comprehensive plan of development along national 
lines. The plan or policy behind the present Administration was 
“ first, the rescue of the country from the catastrophic consequences 
of the financial debacle of 1929, and, second, so to organize our 
economic and social life as to prevent the recurrence of any such 
disaster in the future.” He then recounts briefly the efforts so far 
made by the Administration, and the results it has obtained, under 
the FERA, CWA, CCC, PWA, HOLC, RFC, NRA, AAA, TVA, 
and other alphabetical governmental agencies. The chapter “ Profit 
and Cost” is devoted to answering with vigor and figures those 
who have attacked the cost of these projects. 

Defending the use of intelligence in the guidance of the nation’s 
affairs, he asks his readers to bear in mind that attacks on brain 
trusters are “written by highly trained and highly paid experts 
who have sold their intelligence in the market place in order to 
prove what a handicap intelligence is,” advising that “ when a man 
of brains tells you to beware of the ‘brain trust’ do not argue 
with him, search him. You may find the reason for his views in 
his pocket.” 

In this book the Secretary of the Interior has presented a com- 
pact summary of the Administration’s activities, forceful and vivid 
in its portrayal. FLoyp ANDERSON. 


W. W. Nor- 
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Folly of Bigotry 


ALL IN THE NAME OF GOD. By Everett R. Clinchy. The 
John Day Company. $2.00. Published November 15. 

N the name of God, Catholics, Jews, and Protestants have 

through hatred, fear, and ignorance persecuted one another. 
This book is a plea for mutual forbearance, for peace, harmony, 
and good-will. The historical survey of the American past is 
calculated to make the American citizen ashamed of the narrow- 
ness of his remote and his immediate ancestors. The author’s 
excursion into the realm of psychology and sociology aims to 
discredit the emotional outbreaks that have clouded reason and 
judgment, and obscured those common beliefs which should draw 
together all the children of God. 

All through the first half of the book the reader is made uneasy 
by a lurking suspicion that the author’s thesis involves a contempt 
for the deep objective truths on which diverging convictions and 
attitudes supposedly rest. One feels relieved when he comes upon 
an explicit disclaimer of any such contempt. “ Parity of Protest- 
ants, Catholics, and Jews as citizens,” he tells us, “does not mean 
that ‘one religion is as good as another.’ Nor does the idea of 
cultural pluralism ask any one to ‘water down his theological 
doctrines.’ Precisely the opposite is true.” He emphasises the 
importance of religious convictions, for human relationships de- 
pend on what one accepts as the will of God for mankind. Breadth 
and “tolerance” are not identical with indifference to religious 
issues. “ The fatuous notion that it makes no difference’ what a 
man believes breaks down religious conviction but does not draw 
together those of differing religious faith.” Reassured by this 
expression of a sane philosophy, we listen more readily to the 
author’s proposal of inter-group conferences and round tables as 
a means of breaking down prejudice. In the face of inevitable 
resentment and even of persecution the Catholic must hold to a 
certain exclusiveness and he will refuse to consider religion a 
purely private matter. But the intelligent Catholic knows the 
distinction between principles and persons. Moreover, while re- 
jecting the negations of the Jew or the Protestant, he will recog- 
nize his kinship with them in the positive elements of their re- 
ligion; and he will see his real enemy in those who deny the 
supernatural altogether. 

Dr. Clinchy does well to insist on ignorance and the psychology 
of fear as explanations of persecution. One agrees with him also 
when he portrays the imported prejudices of hundred-per-cent 
Americans. Proper perspective forced him to dwell longer, one 
might almost say exclusively, on Protestant intolerance in America, 
with only an occasional allusion to Catholic parallels abroad. He 
has overlooked the bigotry generated by the Quebec Act, and he 
missed the point entirely when treating the Baltimore-Jesuit con- 
troversy. On the whole, however, his effort to present the whole 
scene objectively has been quite successful. His picture of the 
champions of “liberty” burning Charlestown convent within sight 
of Bunker Hill is typical. He attributes the vitality of Catholic, 
Jew, and Protestant in the United States to the clash of groups. 
Nowhere, he assures us, is Roman Catholicism in a more whole- 
some condition; nowhere does it give promise of a more vigorous 
future. The book will not prevent persecution in the years to 
come, but those who have the intelligence to understand his argu- 
ments will be on the side of the persecuted. R. Corrican. 


Shorter Reviews 


THE VISION OF GOD. By Kenneth E. Kirk. 
Green and Company. $3.25. 
‘THs coherent abridgement of the 1928 Bampton Lectures 
studies historically the Christian interpretation of the First 
Beatitude. Adumbrations, in pagan and Jewish theology, of the 
New Testament doctrine that the vision of God is the end of life 
are first treated interestingly, though with inadequate discrimina- 
tion of natural religious knowledge and experience from super- 
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natural. The author then goes on to show that Apostolic Chris- 
tianity took the Beatitude to mean that “the highest prerogative 
of the Christian, in this life as well as hereafter, is the activity of 
worship; and that nowhere except in this activity will he find a 
«ey to his ethical problems.” Ethical codes and ascetical prac- 
tices were not, by consequence, primary objects of the believer's 
preoccupation, howsoever spontaneously they might be generated 
by the believer's misus for the pure heart which conditions the 
unclouded vision of God. Under-absorption in ethical codification 
Professor Kirk characterizes as formalism; in ascetical exercises, 
as rigorism; while he attaches the name of humanism to a dis- 
position of soul which would enjoy both God and the good things 
of life. The periodic recurrence of these three exaggerations in 
the history of Christian spirituality is cleverly traced, as is the 
remedial action upon them exercised by the orthodox tradition. 
Orthodox tradition does not mean for the author the voice of the 
Catholic Church, but rather the religious sense of the devout in 
every age, especially as expressed by providentially commissioned 
Saints. It is obvious that the spirituality of Faithful and Saints 
alike is entwined about the staff of Church authority, and it is pre- 
cisely in ability to appreciate this fact that the author falls short 
of completely sympathetic interpretation. Ge CG &. 
THE TIN BOX PARADE. By Milton Mackaye. Robert M. 
McBride and Company. $3.00. 
I N March, 1931, the Legislature at Albany decreed an investiga- 
tion of the government of the City of New York; and Samuel 
Seabury accepted appointment as chief counsel. It was the dra- 
matic features of that process and the nimble versatility of many 
of the witnesses on the stand that prompted Mr. Mackaye to 
crystallize in book form the story of this investigation. To per- 
petuate the blithe retort of a resourceful witness replying to an 
embarrassing question the author has dubbed his book The Tin 
Box Parade. Inspired by the memory of the Lexow and the 
Mazet investigations, certain modern reformers hopefully believed 
that they, too, might profit by dethroning the monarchs established 
by Tammany Hall prowess. What success attended their efforts 
is related with droll pleasantry by the author. With shrewd humor 
he deftly selects the chief foibles and follies of the more prominent 
characters investigated and, though impressively branding what 
was dishonest and corrupt, whimsically recites for the reader's 
delight the whole history of the trial. The need of such an in- 
vestigation and its periodic recurrence may best be expressed in 
the language of that sage of investigators, William Travers Jerome, 
a man who in his long experience had twice beaten Tammany 
single-handed. His reflection forms the concluding paragraph of 
Mackaye’s book. “Tammany goes out, and Tammany comes back 
in, and you've got to be realistic about it. No Tammany investi- 
gation is futile. Tammany, by the calendar, must be investigated 
every fifteen years to keep the boys from stealing the town.” 
With that conclusion more than a century’s records are in accord. 
A sincere “thank you” is due Mr. Mackaye for the excellent 


manner in which he has brought the record accurately up to date. 
M. J. S. 


IMAGES OF EARTH: GUATEMALA. By Agnes Rothery. 
The Viking Press. $3.00. 
ITH Agnes Rothery the reader mounts the stairway that is 
Guatemala to the sanctuary of the immortal Indian. As she 
ascends, she pauses and through her eyes we behold Tierra Caliente 
—the jungle, the tomb of past civilizations and of the modern 
invader ; Tierra Templada—the region of perpetual Spring guarded 
by restlessly slumbering giants, the smouldering volcanoes that 
rock to their foundations the temples and palaces of the forgotten 
Conquistadores; Tierra Fria—the sanctuary where the Indian 
“amid abrupt heights and crashing depths, is in his unique domain.” 
Against this background the author depicts the deadly, sensuous 
beauty of the jungle, symbolized in the poisoned passion of the 
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jungle-maddened Herbert ; links the storied gods of the Old World 
with the still breathing deities of the new, incarnate in Sven, who 
saw his Nordic myths take on reality; revives the glory that was 
Spain in the tragic Dofia Maria living with visions of splendor 
amid crumbling ruins. Yet these are but men, minor characters in 
the drama whose real protagonists are civilizations, past and pres 
ent, and the indomitable forces of nature—miasma, volcano, tower 
ing mountain crag—with the imperturbable Indian who has re 
occupied the temples and palaces abandoned by the alien. 

In this fascinating book Agnes Rothery has laid bare the soul 
of Guatemala in her sympathetic portrayal of the Indian, the 
silently waiting witness, and oftentimes the victim, of this titanic 


struggle between Guatemala and encroaching civilizations. 
x 3 


Irrank Lorimer and 
$4.00. Published 


DYNAMICS OF 
Frederick Osborn. 
October 23. 


POPULATION. By 
The Macmillan Company. 


A’ interesting study of qualitative population trends. Within 

the United States, which is now near population equilibrium, 
all groups are not reproducing at the same rate. Most striking is 
the rural-urban differential. The authors estimate the effective 
fertility of farm women as sufficient for a natural increase of sixty 
per cent per generation. By contrast the birth rates in cities of 
more than 25,000 inhabitants are indicative of population losses 
which run as high as twenty per cent per generation. To a less 
extreme degree birth rates in urban communities show negative 
correlation to economic status. 

Using intelligence-test data the authors find a relationship be- 
tween a group’s economic status and its average “ cultural-intellec- 
tual” development. They overvalue, in the reviewer's opinion, 
evidence which indicates that the lowest social groups are signifi- 
cantly below the large middle classes in average hereditary capacity 
for intellectual development. In general those groups which are 
least rich in cultural-intellectual advantages and attainments are 
the chief sources of population increase. In considering these con- 
clusions it must be remembered that there are important elements 
of personal and social worth which defy the yardstick and the L.Q. 
By considering only characteristics which are in some degree 
mensurable the authors achieve objectivity ; of necessity the picture 
lacks totality. 

In the discussion of possible social controls much is said with 
which any socially minded man would agree. Open to objection, 
however, is the opinion that “the provision of contraceptive services 
under competent administration . . . would . . . seem to be an 
important item in an adequate social-eugenics program.” In its 
descriptive phases and its compact syntheses of isolated studies 
the book is a highly useful contribution to the literature of popu- 
lation science. a ome A 


A CATHOLIC PLEA FOR REUNION. By A. Gille, S.J. Lon- 
don: Williams and Norgate. 3/. 


ATHER GILLE has written a book that will offend pious 

ears, perturbate those to whom devotion is the same as devo- 
tions, and arouse the ire of theologians and controversialists. He 
is not, however, the pious but ignorant meddler upon whom some 
organs of the English Catholic press—at no time distinguished 
for their courtesy—have poured the vials of their wrath. He 
knows Anglicanism first hand at its best and at its worst, both in 
India and in Great Britain. And his plea for reunion (the word 
is ill chosen) is that the Anglicans and the Catholics should unite 
to present a solid front against materialism and atheism. He 
postulates the Anglicans placing themselves under the jurisdic- 
tion of an infallible Pope and rectifying the defects in their orders 
—in other words, the re-ordination of their clergy as priests of 
the Catholic Church. 

Apart from that, Father Gille would have the Anglican Church 
remain Anglican in matters peculiarly its own, and for the entire 
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Anglican Church to continue as a separate rite under the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury as its Catholic Patriarch. But his mis- 
take is to confuse the Church of England with the Anglican 
Church—for instance, the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States might as well submit to the Pope direct as through 
the medium of a Patriarch of Canterbury. And, talking of 
Patriarchs of Canterbury, is it not debatable how much of politics 
there was in Urban II embracing St. Anselm of Canterbury 
tamquam alterius orbis papam? 

Anyhow, the idea of an Anglican Rite, with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury as Patriarch, is not exactly new. This, with Cath- 
olic re-ordination, was the secret suggestion to Rome of Charles 
II, the documents of which lay amongst the muniments of the 
Lords Clifford of Chudleigh until Lingard was permitted to use 
them in his history. And again, in the well-nigh impossible event 
of Father Gille’s proposal coming to fruition, what, in a Catho- 
lic Anglican Rite, is to become of the modernist, rationalist, and 
near-Christian prelates and clergy who under prevailing condi- 
tion form the large part, and find a broad tolerance in the wide 
comprehensiveness, of the Anglican Church? W. H. W. 


JUVENILE PROBATION. By Belle Boone Beard. American 
Book Company. 

HIS book, a doctor's dissertation, is an interesting contribu- 

tion on the value of probation and its place in the Juvenile 
Court of the City of Boston. The conclusions of the author do 
not always tally with those of the Gluecks, who in a late work 
entitled 1,000 Delinquents call in question the results obtained by 
the same court and its famous Judge Baker Foundation Clinic. 

Miss Beard approaches the gigantic task of analyzing 500 cases 
of delinquent children in an unbiased way. Her criticisms of the 
probation methods followed are for the most part just and posi- 
tive. In her discussion of causative factors of delinquency through- 
out the book she has avoided the discussion of the important 
element of moral training and the influence of religion. 

The study would have a more lasting value if the author had 
remained more objective in the discussion, for methods in the 
handling of a delinquent child are constantly changing and gen- 
erally for the better. 

The conclusions and recommendations for more positive interest 
in preventive-care measures and the absolute need of a highly 
trained personnel in probation work are well put. The book is 
well padded with appendices that evidence much statistical re- 
search. The bibliography is rather selective but far from-com- 
plete. R. A. G. 


Recent Non-Fiction 


Tue Story or CuristmMas. By R. J. Campbell, D.D. Books 
on Christmas by Protestants are usually spoiled by lapses into 
misinterpretations that stress the humanity of the Christ-Child 
rather than His Divinity and that disclaim the miracle of Virgin 
Birth. This volume, chaptering festivals, survivals, customs, 
sketches, plays, carols, and verses, all embellishing the lovely story 
of Christmas, is free of such flaws. The author limits his essay- 
ing on the subject to chapters on historic and Gospel significance 
of Christmas and to a graceful “Envoi”; the major portion of 
the book consists of extracts from various sources with occasional 
comment by the author. St. Bride is introduced in colorful legend, 
and the convert Chesterton and Mrs. Hemans are represented by 
poems. The text is illustrated by plates of masterpieces from 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The general reader welcomes 
such a household volume at Christmastide when the spirit re- 
sponds to all variations of the Nativity theme. (Macmillan. $3.00) 

CONFESSIONS oF A ScreNTIst. By Raymond L. Ditmars. In his 
latest book Dr. Ditmars again writes of his adventures and mis- 
haps in securing specimens to exhibit at the Bronx Zoo. The 
complete story of the vampire bat, perhaps for the first time, is 
here—its capture in underground caves in the Canal Zone, its 
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life and death at the Zoo, all well illustrated, as is the whole book, 
with remarkably fine photographs. He relates many other interest- 
ing and varied stories, touching on “ Monsters of a Year,” pub- 
licity and photographic problems at the Zoo, tarantulas, cobras, 
bushmasters, mambas, etc. Not quite up to Thrills of a Natural- 
ist’s Quest, Dr. Ditmars’ previous book, but well worth reading. 
(Macmillan. $3.50) 

INDIAN CONCEPTIONS OF IMMoRTALITY. By Walter E. Clark. 
It is difficult to compress the story of India’s religious beliefs into 
a volume of some forty brief pages. Professor Clark has rendered 
his task still more difficult by devoting a considerable portion of 
this space to the airing of his personal views. In general, he tells 
us that the Indian religions profess belief in the transmigration 
of souls and in a pantheistic type of salvation—ultimate union with 
the one World-Soul. In one of his enlightening observations the 
author informs us that none of the arguments advanced for im- 
mortality have any real validity. From this and similar statements, 
the Catholic reader may judge the value of the book. (Harvard 
University Press. $1.00) 

FUNDAMENTALS OF MusIcIANSHIP, Book I. By Melville Smith 
and Max T. Krone. A thorough analysis and graphic presenta- 
tion of the elements of music. Excellent text for first-year music 
course in colleges and conservatories. Outstanding characteristic: 
wealth of illustrative material from both old and modern masters. 
(Witmark. $2.50) 

Broncuo Cuariiz. By Gladys Shaw Erskine. More exciting 
than the latest Western novel is this life of Broncho Charlie 
Miller, “the last of the Pony Express riders.” He rode the Pony 
Express, drove stage coaches, was a “broncho buster,” scouted 
during Indian wars, and also generally managed to get into any 
available devilment. He had an important part in Buffalo Bill’s 
Wild West show in New York and London, and even managed 
somehow or other to get himself mixed up in the World War. 
(Crowell. $3.00) 

SEVENTEEN CrIsES IN Wortp History. By Sister M. Fides 
Shepperson. Quite contrary to the too-optimistic statements of its 
preface, this book of uncollated paragraphs is utterly unsuited as a 
textbook and pitifully inadequate for collateral historical reading. 
It has much that is not accurate, much that is obscure. It would 
be kindest to content oneself by reporting that the 238 pages are 
well-printed on good paper and attractively bound. (Dial Press. 
$2.00) 


Recent Fiction 


Tue Perrect Arist. By C. St. John Sprigg. The not-so-staid 
English countryside resounds with the effects of the murder of 
Antony Mullins, armaments manufacturer. A refreshingly original 
plot has been developed, for the most part, admirably. The often 
devious method of telling the story is a blemish, but only a slight 
one. Generally pleasurable entertainment. Published December 5. 
(Doubleday, Doran. $2.00) 

For THE HANGMAN. By John Stephen Strange. One of the 
best of the new detective thrillers. Starting with the murder of a 
blackmailing Baltimore columnist, it continues through a bank 
disaster that shakes that Maryland city to the depths. Mordaunt 
Peel presents some of the neatest detecting recently seen. Pub- 
lished December 5. (Doubleday, Doran. $2.00) 

SuMMER Leaves. By Denis Mackail. This is a light and very 
often amusing story of summer romance in a quiet little English 
country town. It is among the frothier bits of romantic fiction, 
with occasional serious dissertation on the thoughts and problems 
of a young lady of twenty-one who has four young men in love 
with her at one and the same time. Undoubtedly most young ladies 
of voting age or over would definitely prefer to learn from per- 
sonal experience, but this might offer some helpful hints to young 
men considering the advisability of throwing in their lot with the 
majority. At any rate, it is clean, wholesome, and never conscious- 
ly dull reading. (Doubleday, Doran. $2.00) 
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WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE NIGHT? 


Watchman, what of the night? 
Are the hills asleep and the world at rest? 
The hills lay couched 
’Neath the winter moon 
With the expectant look 
As if day were soon. 
Watchman, what of the night? 
Has Israel lost the joy of the quest? 
First a brightness shone 
O’er the shepherds’ fire, 
Then a chorus burst 
From an angel choir. 
Watchman, what of the night? 
Is Irsael’s heart awake in his breast? 
Then a Baby’s cry 
Stirred the midnight air, 
And the world lay hushed, 
For its God lay there. 
Lupcer H. WueENSCHEL, O.M.Cap. 


BRIGID’S CHRISTMAS 


“ Now I'll go down to the little town 
While day’s still kindly in the sky— 
How the wind moans among the stones! 
’Twill snow, I’m thinkin’, by-and-by ... . 
’Tis lonely here and, och, ’tis drear 
With never a voice and never a friend, 
And Michael far where strangers are: 
Son, son, come home before the end... . ! 


“Loss and more loss .. . . It is my cross 
To bear as brave as Mary bore 

The cross that pressed upon her breast 
And sorrowed her to the heart’s core... . 

The Christmastide brings thoughts that bide 
Of them that’s gone, and Michael, too; 

But there below in the church I'll know 
Share o’ the comfort Mary knew .. . 


Before a shrine of the Divine 
The sanctuary lamp burns red, 
And shining white, the candlelight 
Gleams silvern on a shawléd head. 
Alone, apart, her sorrowful heart 
Hither hath turned for comforting, 
Where grief finds rest, and she is blest 
With peace like a lovely vesturing. 


She visions Christ the Sacrificed 
As on the first white Christmas Morn, 
While aged lips frame the dear, dear Name 
That shepherds breathed where He was born. 
She visions Him amid cherubim 
Within the Tabernacle door, 
Hearing her prayer, and leaning there 
To lessen her burden more and more. 


And still she prays and longer stays 
To make a litanied thanksgiving, 
And still she pleads, and only heeds 
The nearness of her Saviour King, 
Whe of His grace hath turned His face 
To smile God’s blessing upon her; 
Toward her to bend like a good friend 
That would be mourning’s comforter. 
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The day declines, that vision shines 
Beautiful through the twilight hour, 
While in its glow there come and go 
Bright angels laden with pity’s dower. 
O her heart thrills to miracles, 
She prays God’s Mother intercede 
With Him that she may worthier be 
The gifts He vouchsafed her in need. . . . 


And now she goes through the dim snows 
That strew the gloom and veil the glen: 
“Och, Michael asthore, my heart was sore, 
But sure He'll bring you back again . . . 

Why, I can see yourself and me— 
In your strong arm I'd take such pride !— 
Climbin’ the hill . . . . But ‘tis His Will 
I’m lone now on the mountainside. . . . ” 


And then she prays; a Rosary says: 
“Hail Mary, full o’ grace... .” The rod 
She leans on bends less as she wends: 
“Holy Mary, Mother o’ God... .” 
Her house at last and the door fast, 
She finds where snow is blown like foam 
One letter lying. . . . Now she’s crying: 
“Dear mother, I am coming home... .’ 
P. J. O'Connor Durry. 


THE GIFT 


I was too poor to make Him gifts, 
I was too low to rise, 

And yet I longed to bring Him gifts 
Of lovely sacrifice. 


I put my heart outside His door, 
It lay all bleeding there; 

It heard within the holy things 
That Mary said in prayer. 


Within, the gentle trembling light, 
Within, the scent of myrrh, 

Within, the kneeling and the prayers 
Of happy worshipper. 


And though it had no home but this, 
It might not enter in. 

It was too poor to bring Him gifts. 
It knew the price of sin. 


But little Jesus cried and cried, 
Would not be comforted. 

“And now what ails my little Child?” 
(The loving Mary said.) 


“ Ah, see the sparkling jewels, fine, 

The rich, rare stones displayed! 

What can we bring to make Thee smile?” 
(The gentle Mary said.) 


And lo! and lo! she came to raise 
My bleeding heart, so poor, 

And bore it in her sinless hands 
Within the sacred door. 


And little Jesus smiled and smiled, 
All glad was He to see 
That gift in Mary’s sinless hands, 
The humble heart of me! 
Marie VAN Vorsrt. 








Communications 








Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Correction 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I find that by an oversight the article in Current History for 
November, cited by me in my article on “The Munitions Investi- 
gation Up to Now,” in the issue of America for December 1, was 
not written by Dr. Allan Nevins, but by a member of the staff 
of that periodical. I would appreciate it if this slip on my part 
be corrected. 


Woodstock, Md. LaurENcE Kent Patterson, S.J. 


Not Even for Mortal Illness 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

As one who was charged with the religious instruction of cer- 
tain Girard College students for the scholastic years 1931-1933, 
the writer feels that unless changes have been wrought within the 
last few months, a portion of Father Blakely’s article, “An Ad 
for Hershey’s Chocolate” (America, November 24), to be more 
accurate should read as follows: 

No clergyman nor Jesuit scholastic wearing the Roman col- 
lar may enter this [Girard] college for any purpose, not even 
in the case of mortal illness of a Catholic student ; but Catholic 
boys, if they have attained the agz of ten and if the college 
authorities have received a written request from the boys’ par- 
ents or guardians, are permitted to leave the premises for re- 
ligious instructions, but only until they have received their 
First Holy Communion and Confirmation, and to hear Mass 
on only one Sunday each month and to receive Holy Com- 
munion. The students, however, will not be forced to make 
use of these permissions when they have been granted. 

By these additions to Father Blakely’s article the writer does 
not mean to criticize Dr. Chusman Herrick, who as president of 
Girard College apparently did all in his power to ameliorate con- 
ditions for Catholic students during the years 1931-1933. 

Woodstock, Md. Antuony G. ScHIRMANN, S.J. 


Catholic Movies 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Legion of Decency has brought us to the point of never 
entering a cinema without consulting a list. But is our only weapon 
against indecency to be a pair of scissors? We can clip lists as 
long as diocesan papers publish them. But what then? 

In most parts of the United States there is not much anti- 
Catholic teaching in the public schools. But parish schools are 
still being built. There is not much indecency left in the movies. 
But can any one deny that the movies are painfully “neutral ” 
and “ undenominational ”? 

Why not be logical? Neutral schools are better than Protes- 
tant schools, and decent films are better than indecent films. But 
Catholic schools are better than neutral schools, and Catholic films, 
if they only existed, would be worth a million times more than all 
the blue pencils ever yielded by all the censors of the world. 

Every now and then a person reads himself into the Church. 
And are there very many conversions wherein reading plays no 
part? Perhaps one in ten. What then of the millions who scarce- 
ly ever read a book. David Goldstein can reach some of them, but 
moving pictures can reach all but the deaf and blind. 

The Church, through her members, writes books, makes speeches, 
paints pictures, broadcasts over the radio, and even travels over 
North Carolina in a railroad chapel car. But why does she make 


no use of the moving pictures? Why are there no Catholic films? 
Now by Catholic films I do not mean an occasional picture of 
President Roosevelt unveiling a monument to Cardinal Gibbons 
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or those masterpieces sometimes shown in the auditoriums of 
Catholic high schools. By Catholic films I mean motion pictures 
permeated by the Catholic spirit, pictures which are a manifesta- 
tion of the Catholic creative spirit. There are many earthly rea- 
sons, but there is no heavenly reason, why such pictures are not 
being made. 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle standing in the way of the pro- 
duction of such pictures lies in the lack of capital and the strangle- 
hold the present pagan industry has acquired over theaters through 
the practice of block booking. Another obstacle lies in the lack 
of a sufficiently large patronage. 

But Florida has recently granted a fifteen-year period of tax 
exemption to all moving-picture studios. This removes the first 
obstacle in part. Block booking is no very great obstacle when 
thousands of theater owners would greet with joy and favorable 
terms any opportunity of booking anything. At the moment their 
theaters produce revenue only for the tax-gatherers. Nor, when 
considering the matter from the standpoint of patronage, need we 
forget that some countries which look on American films with 
no very favorable eye might consider Catholic films with less 
disfavor. And out in Hollywood there must be thousands of 
trained technicians and competent actors who dream at nights of 
a Utopia where they will be able to do decent work. And, lastly, 
we should not forget that the present industry owes its success far 
more to lavish expenditures than to any creative ability. Highly 
paid stars and prodigal pageantry are not the indispensable pre- 
requisites of a worthwhile picture. 

Ultimately a universal art must be a Catholic art. Until it is, 
it must be, in the final analysis, a pagan art. For Catholicism and 
paganism are alone universal things. The cinematographic art, 
because it is an art whose appeal is universal, can never be a 
Protestant art, an Islamic art, a Buddhist art, a Jewish art, or a 
Shintoistic art because neither Protestantism nor Mohammedan- 
ism nor Buddhism nor Judaism nor Shintoism is, or ever will be, 
a universal thing. 

The difficulties to be surmounted are, of course, immense. But 
I know that I myself greeted the Legion of Decency with no very 
sanguine hope. And I believe that the founders of the present 
industry were once looked upon as very desperate speculators. 
They overcame difficulties, however, because they wanted money. 
Faith is stronger than gold. 

Pontiac, Mich. Jutrus HerMAN FrRascu. 
Challenge of the Deaf 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Do the following numbers and statistics arouse in you and in 
your readers the same feeling of sorrowful pity and the same 
reaction of puzzled wonder which they stir up in me? I refer to 
the sad spiritual condition of Catholic deaf-mutes in this country. 
I am deaf myself, and an association with the deaf world for 
over half a century is behind all that I say. 

Of about 100,000 adult deaf persons in the forty-eight States, 
some 25,000 are baptized Catholics. Not more than 10,000 of 
these, if that many, practise their religion. Three out of five, or, 
more nearly, two out of three, have been bereft of that “ pearl 
of great price,” the Catholic Faith. I do not know how others 
react at the sight of such a sad picture, but to me it is challeng- 
ing. I turn from it expecting to find, all over this country of ours, 
widespread efforts being made to brighten and tone up the pic- 
ture. I expect to find every diocese not only aware of the needs 
of its Catholic deaf-mutes, but also doing all it can to satisfy 
those needs. Such are my expectations. But again feelings of 
pathetic wonder arise as I look around and see how my expecta- 
tions are met. 

There are over a hundred dioceses in the United States. As 
far as I can discover, barely two or three dozen of these can boast 
of any priests who know the sign language and are working 
among the deaf; only one of these, Father Purtell of New York, 
is free to devote all of his time to them. 
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And the point is this: that the dioceses as yet not caring for 
Catholic deaf-mutes may well be sure that they are not without 
Catholic deaf-mutes to be cared for. Every moderately large city, 
I am sure, can lay claim to a fair-sized group of them. 

Perhaps the contrast with what others, for instance the Prot- 
estants, are doing, may bring out our own negligence the better. 
Seemingly unlimited financial resources allow them to support 
Church workers (laymen) and ministers, the majority of whom 
are deaf themselves. Almost every State has one such minister, 
and many have two or more. Some of them, sad to say, were born 
Catholics, but, due to education in State schools for the deaf and 
neglect by the Church in later life, they have lost the Faith and 
have taken up missionary work for the Protestant churches. Their 
salary runs as high as $3,000 or more a year. They travel from 
town to town like circuit riders, preaching in the sign language 
and often proselyting our Catholic deaf. 

Now may I offer a humble suggestion as to how the distressing 
conditions described above may be bettered? Effectively to better 
them requires organization, organized activity all over the coun- 
try. I would recommend that in each diocese one priest be ap- 
pointed by the bishop to be the diocesan director of deaf-mute 
activities. He would be responsible for what would and what 
would not be done for the Catholic deaf-mutes in that diocese. 
If possible, he would be one already familiar with the deaf and 
their sign language. He would see to the appointment of one priest 
in each large city of the diocese to be the pastor of all the Catho- 
lic deaf-mutes in that city. Where such a pastor is already estab- 
lished, a change would not be necessary, but the director would 
help him to further his work. 

Such a plan would not at all supplant the good that is now 
being done by priests and seminarians and nuns in some dioceses. 
It would embrace all such work, to be sure—but it would then 
go still further. It would have in every diocese one priest, who 
would be personally and particularly responsible for the care of 
that diocese’s quota of Catholic deaf-mutes. 

Such is my suggestion in outline. I am writing to you about 
it so that it may be brought before your readers. 

Address Withheld. A Catrnoiic Dear-Mute. 


Going to Market 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

With regard to Ward Clarke’s splendid article entitled “ An- 
other Aid to Writers” in the issue America for October 20, 
a Catholic literary agency such as Mr. Clarke suggests is certainly 
the most efficient and satisfactory way to market material slated 
for our religious magazines. 

The Cardinal’s Literature Committee directs our reading. Is 
it too much to ask that some equally competent organization 
direct our writing and relieve us of the burden of marketing? 
Or, more often in my own case, of attempting to market? 

Only two questions arise in this scribbler’s brain: How long 
shall we have to wait? And, Mr. Clarke, what are the other aids? 

Meridian, Miss. Lucite SPINELLI SPENCER. 


Shall He Carry the Hod? 
To the Editor of America: 

In support of Basyl Blake’s assertion that Catholic writers are 
being driven outside the Fold to market their work, let me offer 
a concrete instance. A man I know writes poetry. He has a 
letter from the poetry editor of a leading Catholic magazine stating 
that his poetry is, on the average, as good as, and in specific in- 
stances better than, poetry now being published. But this editor 
states that his desk is cluttered with accepted manuscripts from 
“former contributors.” So the unknown writer’s offerings come 
back. 

Catholic magazines are written for by recognized names, writers 
who have arrived. Much of their work is truly inspired. Some 
of it is below mediocre. One magazine bids for a next year’s 
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Christmas poem from a certain writer by stating in a press note 
that “no Christmas edition would be complete without a poem 
from so-and-so!” (Perish the poor unknown writer, whose ex- 
quisite lyric came back!) 

Now what is my friend to do: Put down the pen and carry the 
hod? Or will he accept the veiled invitation of a current poetry 
magazine that bids for his work with free copies, mailed anony- 
mously? Reading sensual, godless excerpts from this magazine 
gives him nausea. But dollars are dollars! 

Will some one answer me this: What have “ recognized” Cath- 
olic writers done to help the masses through this moral depression? 
I grant you they may have been instrumental in keeping our heads 
and shoulders above water; but can the Catholic press reject the 
possibility that some unknown, unheralded writer may, with 
strength fortified by some humane, far-sighted editor’s faith in him, 
throw in the lifeline that pulls us out? After all, there were no 
charmed names to keep us out! 


Flushing, N. Y. Marie Durr. 


Red in Christian Education 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Ward Mongor in his unctuous article “ Red in Christian Educa- 
tion,” in the issue of America for November 3, sounds a dis- 
cordant note in his last paragraph when he asserts: “I know that 
there are priests who urge Catholic boys, and sometimes contrary 
to the boys’ inclinations and wishes, to attend non-Catholic col- 
leges.” Surely the writer cannot mean that he definitely knows 
individual priests who urge students to attend a non-Catholic 
college in preference to a Catholic college when the circumstances 
in the particular cases permit attendance at the Catholic college. 
Should he not rather say that conditions sometimes—even fre- 
quently—constrain the priest to encourage boys to attend the non- 
Catholic high school or college as the only alternative to remaining 
at home in idleness? 

Might I cite a few actual experiences? A boy wins a competi- 
tive scholarship in a Catholic high school. The family of which 
he is a member is destitute. The time comes for the boy to start 
at the Catholic high school. He is asked to pay a $5 entrance fee 
and hears of other incidentals. Result: September finds him in a 
public high school. 

Another lad wins a scholarship in a Catholic high school. In 
this case we have only a partial scholarship. The boy must pay 
a percentage of the tuition fee. A few months at the school, and 
the boy’s father appears at the rectory with a letter from the prin- 
cipal requesting payment of certain arrears. The father can no 
longer meet expenses and has asked that his son be transferred 
to a public high school. The principal’s note states that the tran- 
script of records cannot be issued until debts are paid. The boy’s 
father is as good as his word and will certainly pay up at the very 
first opportunity. The priest vouches for the father’s integrity. 
Result: Boy transferred to public high school. 

These cases are not isolated instances. Yet they show only the 
plight of the boy who cannot cope with the expenses incidental to 
a scholarship course. Large is the number of those who, not hav- 
ing any scholarship offer in hand, have not the remotest chance of 
being able to meet the financial obligations involved in attendance 
at the Catholic high school or college. 

I dare say the priest does not exist who does not pray and wish 
for the dawning of the day which will find every Catholic student 
from kindergarten to university age in a Catholic school. At 
present, however, we must admit that, at least as far as high 
schools and colleges are concerned, our resources are inadequate. 
Almost every parish has its own grammar school, though often 
with huge debts on the building. It is a rare parish that can 
afford to have its own high school. Priests should not be accused 
of lack of Christian spirit, when material circumstances prevent 
immediate translation of ideals into perfect realization. 

New York. (Rev.) Joun Leucns. 
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Home News.—An address by President Roosevelt on 
December 10 opened the Attorney General’s four-day con- 
ference on crime. The President declared that the home, 
church, school, community, and social agencies must work 
together with law-enforcement agencies to direct the 
“genius of the younger generation ” into useful channels. 
He urged tying together with “ scientific care” every 
crime-preventing agency under “a constantly improving 
administrative structure.” Assistant Attorney-General 
Keenan on December 12 stated that the Government 
favors inter-State crime agreements to tighten law en- 
forcement, but it will not relax its own fight against inter- 
State and “national” crime. Attorney-General Cum- 
mings had asked the conference to recommend the estab- 
lishment of some form of crime institute to train high- 
grade men. Members of the Senate committee investi- 
gating the munitions industry were disturbed on December 
12, when President Roosevelt appointed a committee to 
draft legislation to “ take the profit out of war.” Bernard 
M. Baruch was appointed chairman, with General Hugh 
S. Johnson to aid him. Senator Nye considered the Presi- 
dent’s action an effort to slow or stop the committee’s 
investigation, which on December 10 presented allegations 
of graft in purchase of munitions by foreign governments ; 
on December 11 charges that the War and Navy Depart- 
ments of the United States had approved efforts of the 
du Pont Company to sell explosive-making machinery 
and military powders to Japan; and on December 12 the 
international ramifications of the chemical industry and 
the part it plays in war. On December 10, at the opening 
session of the American Farm Bureau Federation con- 
vention, President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull stressed 
the importance of recapturing foreign markets as a means 
of restoring national prosperity. On December 12, the 
President received the medal of the Pan-American Society 
for his work in promoting friendliness and cooperation of 
American countries. Secretary Wallace’s annual report 
to the President on December 12 recommended continued 
flexible control of agricultural production, decentraliza- 
tion of industry to provide employment in new locations, 
and a lowering of industrial prices, as the soundest pro- 
gram for economic recovery. On December 12, with the 
withdrawal of Representative Rayburn from the contest, 
the election of Representative Byrns as Speaker of the 
House seemed assured. 


Mexican Events.—The State of Puebla, according to 
a report dated December 3, limited the number of clergy 
in the State to twenty-three for each denomination; fur- 
ther, that they must be over fifty and married. The State 
has a population of 1,150,425, and previously 208 priests 
(one for each 4,000 persons) were allowed. The Univer- 
sity Students’ Federation of Mexico City circulated a 
manifesto setting forth their position “in the interest of 
culture and true social justice.” They stated they were 
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free of “all clerical pressure and influence ”’; that their 
objection to the amendment to Article III was “ because 
of the lack of moral and intellectual capacity of those who 
initiated it under the influence of Plutarco Elias Calles .. . 
whose wealth and life constitute the most cynical and the 
grossest negation of Socialism and the revolution.” On 
December 11, General Calles left for Sinaloa to seek a 
complete rest on account of his health. He said that 
“every one must cooperate in the fulfilment of the program 
at hand,” and a penciled notation added that “ at the same 
time we must dispense with unnecessary agitation.” On 
November 8, the Mexican Government seized about 915,- 
000 acres of land in Zacatecas belonging to the Interna- 
tional Rubber Co., a subsidiary of U. S. Rubber. On 
December 9 the Government announced about $5,500,000 
would be available on January 1 for farm loans, in order 
to enable those lacking means to develop their holdings. 


Jugoslav Deportations.—The wave of pity that swept 
the world over the loss of King Alexander subsided as 
news reached it of mass deportations of Hungarian na- 
tionals across the Jugoslav border. By December 6, 1,732 
persons had been moved; by December 10, 2,927. Warn- 
ings were issued that 27,000 non-naturalized citizens would 
be deported. Though vigorous denials of ruthlessness 
were issued from Belgrade, the effect of pitiful tales of 
suffering on the part of the aged and helpless could not 
be gainsaid. Excited discussions followed in the League 
of Nations Council. Tibor Eckhardt, Hungarian repre- 
sentative, bitterly denounced the Jugoslav action and main- 
tained complete Hungarian innocence of plots. M. Benes, 
Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, replying for the Little 
Entente, made a fiery address denouncing the possibility 
of treaty revision, and hinting at war. The Jugoslav For- 
eign Minister, Boske Jeftitch, spoke mildly. M. Eckhardt 
declared that the plot to kill King Alexander had been 
launched by Croats in the United States, mentioning meet- 
ings that had been held in Youngstown, Ohio, in the 
summer of 1934. While there were some denials from 
Croat circles in this country, there were also affirmations 
of their attitude, as well as reports from other sources 
that the death of Alexander had been mooted. On De- 
cember 9 the deportations were said to have been halted 
by order of the Regent, Prince Paul. 


Intervention by the Powers.—Both M. Benes and 
M. Eckhardt were rebuked by the British representative for 
raising the question of treaty revision. Strenuous efforts 
were made by the French and British to transfer the ques- 
tion into the constructive sphere of precautions against 
future terrorism. Finally, on December 10, after a dra- 
matic debate, the Council passed a formal resolution, 
which (1) asked Hungary to investigate and punish plot- 
ters against Jugoslavia; and (2) recommended the forma- 
tion of an international committee to deal with the ques- 
tion of political terrorism. 


Davis Statement on Naval Armaments.—In an ad- 
dress on December 6 before American correspondents in 
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London, Norman H. Davis, American Ambassador-at- 
Large, stated the American view as to the issue in the 
current naval conversations in London as essentially the 
following : “ Is the equilibrium that was established by the 
system worked out in the Washington treaties to be con- 
tinued or is it to be upset?” “The American Govern- 
ment,” he added, “ stands for continuance.” Equality in 
armament, he held, would not afford equality in security, 
which was guaranteed at Washington. Japan, in reply, 
iterated its stand against the Washington treaty, and 
bluntly blamed the United States for the deadlock. By 
December 13 it looked as if the conversations would be 
dropped for the present. The British continued to ex- 
plore their formula of : (1) equality in principle; (2) dec- 
laration of building plans; (3) Japan’s word not to build 
to parity. 


Further Soviet Executions.—The total of persons 
executed in Russia as a sequel to the assassination of 
Sergei Kirov on December 1, rose on December 11 to 
seventy-five. Specific acts were not revealed. The latest 
victims were executed at Minsk, near the Polish border. 
The fate was still undecided of forty-five of the 120 per- 
sons whose arrest had been announced. In the mean- 
while, it was stated in Geneva that a protocol had been 
signed MM. Laval and Litvinov, for France and Russia 
respectively, on December 5, to the effect that neither 
party would start separate negotiations that would injure 
an eastern European territorial agreement. M. Rosenberg. 
of the Soviet delegation, was appointed under-secretary 
of the League. 


German-French Agreement Heralded.—Rudolf Hess, 
deputy chief of the Nazi party, referring to future Franco- 
German relations, said: “ France has changed her attitude 
toward Germany and this naturally has brought with it a 
fortunate change in Germany’s attitude toward France. 
Today we are convinced that agreement with France is 
possible.” Miss Isobel Lillian Steele, young American 
student, who was held in Berlin on espionage charges for 
four months, was released through the good offices of the 
United States Government, and deported. A widespread 
national campaign was inaugurated against anti-social ele- 
ments, including landlords who evict impoverished tenants 
or refuse to rent to tenants with large families, merchants 
who raise prices, salesmen who emphasize the raw material 
shortage, hoarders, slackers in the winter relief campaign, 
and others. A gigantic cotton deal with the United States 
was foreshadowed. The composition of the international 
force which is to police the Saar during the forthcoming 
plebiscite was exciting no adverse comment. Disestab- 
lishment of the opposition Protestant Church was threat- 
ened by Minister of the Interior, Wilhelm Frick. If the 
threat becomes actuality, it was felt that financial aid to 
the Catholic Church would also be withdrawn. 


Nazis Hold Tin Boxes.—Nazi chiefs, carrying bril- 
liantly painted tin boxes and surrounded by enormous 
throngs, appeared on the Berlin streets as part of the na- 
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tional drive tor the winter relief fund. Dr. Paul Joseph 
Goebbels, Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, Gen. Hermann Wilhelm 
Goering, Frau Goebbels, Dr. Otto Meissner, Dr. Heinrich 
Sahm, the tall mayor of Berlin, known as “ Long Henry,” 
opera stars and cinema celebrities participated. The big- 
gest haul, 32,000 marks, was brought in by Dr. Schacht. 
Chancelor Hitler dropped a thousand-mark note into one 
of the tin boxes. Throughout the Reich, 3,500,000 marks 
(about $1,344,000) were collected. Gottfried Feder, who 
sired the Nazi economic ideology when the Nazis were on 
their way to power, was placed on the retired list, an event 
that was interpreted as a victory for Dr. Hjalmar Schacht. 
Hamburg’s position as a world port was being endangered 
by the new economic program, it was said. Referring to 
the alleged confession, recently published in Paris, of Karl 
Ernst, who was executed in June, which intimated that 
he and two others had fired the Reichstag Building under 
orders from Gen. Goering and Dr. Goebbels, Gen. Goer- 
ing declared: “I do not propose to occupy myself with such 
filth.” The plan by which the German police system will 
gradually absorb huge contingents of former Storm 
Troopers was under way. The Hamburg-American and 
North German Lloyd Lines were to be broken up into a 
number of smaller lines, it was announced. 


Austria Again Bans Reich Press.— The official order 
banning the dissemination in Austria of German news- 
papers was extended to cover the next three months. 
Interned Nazis to the number of 2,500 were released. 
The recent Franco-German pact on the Saar plebiscite 
included, it was thought in certain Vienna circles, German 
guarantees insuring no future aggression against Austria. 
During the recent visit of Chancelor Schuschnigg to Vati- 
can City, problems of the education of Austrian youth 
were said to have been discussed. 


French Parliamentary Issues.—The Government's 
wheat bill, abolishing the legal minimum price and pro- 
viding for the absorption of the present surplus (which 
stands close to 22,000,000 quintals), met with strong op- 
position in the Chamber of Deputies. Numerous amend- 
ments were proposed and debated, most of them admit- 
tedly the result of pressure put on the legislators by the 
organized farm bodies of the country. But in the midst 
of the debates on December 11, Premier Flandin created 
a sensation when he flayed the dilatory habits of the Depu- 
ties and offered them the alternative of passing the bill 
immediately or of submitting to the new elections which 
he threatened to call without delay. The Premier’s speech 
was called “ high handed ” and was deeply resented by the 
opposition, but everyone admitted that the Deputies, with 
about eighteen months remaining in their terms, were not 
anxious to see new elections. In the Senate the discussion 
of the budget (passed and sent up by the Chamber two 
weeks ago) went forward with vigor. The Government’s 
figures were sharply criticized by former Budget-Minister 
Gardy. He stated that the 500,000,000-franc deficit esti- 
mated by the Government was far too small. The actual 
deficit, he insisted, would be about 3,000,000,000 francs. 
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In the midst of these Parliamentary debates news of an- 
other public financial scandal swept the country. Jean 
André, a chief notary of Lorraine, was accused of em- 
bezzling investment funds to an amount totaling about 
10,000,000 francs. The nation, still sensitive over the 
Stavisky affair, read the charges with interest. 


Italian Financial Measures.—The recent heavy drain 
upon the Bank of Italy’s gold reserves with its consequent 
threat against the stability of the lira caused Premier 
Mussolini to take drastic steps on December 8. Attempt- 
ing, in what observers called “‘a desperate effort,” to tide 
over the crisis, he summoned the Cabinet Council and 
issued a number of decrees. All banks and bankers were 
to cede all their foreign credits within ten days to the 
National Exchange Institute. All Italian citizens were to 
declare their foreign credits to the Bank of Italy. Bankers 
and citizens were to manifest to the Bank all the foreign 
or Italian securities which they owned, even though these 
were deposited abroad. All foreign credits and curren- 
cies and, in general, any means of payment outside the 
country were to be ceded to the Bank, which would hence- 
forth have a monopoly in effecting payments outside the 
nation. On goods coming from outside countries which 
in their tariffs had discriminated against Italian goods the 
Government was empowered to impose “ compensation 
taxes.” Severe penalties, both for individuals and for 
banks, were laid down against infringement of the de- 
crees. It was estimated that this mobilization of Italian 
credits abroad would put between three and six-billion lire 
in foreign currencies at the disposal of the Government. 
Last week the lira was at its lowest point since May, 1931. 
The Premier’s action terminated a week’s persistent ru- 
mors that the Government, even against its will, was about 
to abandon the gold parity. 


Australia Modifies Tariff.—According to the terms of 
the new schedule presented to the House of Representa- 
tives, generous reductions would be made in customs duties. 
It was the view of the Customs Minister, in introducing 
the changed tariff policy, that “the lowest duty which 
protects is the best spur to efficiency by competition, the 
best deterrent of monopoly, and the best protector of the 
consumer.” The schedules comprised the findings of the 
Tariff Board, and many of these looked to the good of 
the consumer rather than to the producer. Power was 
given to the customs authorities to negotiate for mutual 
concessions with other countries. Provision was made for 
an automatic increase in duties in accord with the deprecia- 
tion of the currency. The Government policy was’ at- 
tacked by the opposition under the leadership of former 
Prime-Minister Scullin, whose party and Government ad- 
vocated economic nationalism through high tariffs. Prime 
Minister Lyons pointed out that during the Labor regime 
unemployment was higher than during the time when the 
lower customs duties began to be introduced. 


British Unemployed Relief.—By a Government pro- 
vision that will become effective on January 7, the expen- 
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diture of £8,000,000 was assigned for the relief of the 
able-bodied unemployed who were out of work too long 
to qualify for insurance benefits. It was estimated that 
upwards of 1,000,000 persons would become eligible for 
funds. The weekly allowances were graded; thus, a hus- 
band and wife would receive 24s; husband, wife, child, 
28s; two children, 30s; single man, 15s; single woman, 
14s, etc. In the latest monthly tabulation, that of Decem- 
ber, the number of unemployed was 2,120,785. This 
hgure was somewhat better than that of the corresponding 
report of last year, and showed that 252,000 more people 
are now holding positions. 


Free State Citizenship.—In response to certain state- 
ments made by J. H. Thomas, Dominions Secretary, be- 
fore the British Parliament, President de Valera en- 
deavored to frame additions to the proposed Citizenship 
Bill so that citizenship in England and Ireland would not 
be mutual. Mr. Thomas declared that his Government 
would take no measure to deprive Irish nationals of British 
citizenship. Mr. de Valera wished to have legislation 
whereby English subjects would not have citizenship rights 
in the Free State. He further proposed a new section to 
the bill whereby “ facts or events by reason of which a 
person is at any time a natural-born citizen of the Irish 
Free State shall not of themselves operate to confer on 
such person any other citizenship or nationality.” His 
contentions oppose Mr. Thomas’ assertions that the Free 
State Parliament is incompetent to modify the citizenship 
standings of the nations comprising the British Common- 
wealth. 


Occupational Groups Enfranchised in Brazil.—The 
new constitution of Brazil provides that one-fifth of the 
Congress shall be composed of Deputies from the profes- 
sions, elected by indirect suffrage through the syndicates, 
which are divided into four groups: agriculture and stock 
raising ; industries; commerce and transportation ; liberal 
professions and public officials. The new system will be 
inaugurated early in January when an election will be held 
to choose fifty members of the Chamber of Deputies from 
these occupational groups. 





Next week’s issue, which will appear during 
Christmas week, will have its quota of Christmas 
thought. John LaFarge will write in timely 
fashion about Christ’s refutation of atheism; and 
Lawrence Lucey will have a sprightly article on 
those to whom Christmas brings employment, 
whom he calls “ Christ’s Employes.” 

Next week Hilaire Belloc will wind up his 
series on false history by telling what the at- 
tack on it has gained, what remains to be done. 
His piece will be called “ The Victory over False 
History.” 

Elizabeth Jordan will make her monthly report 
of the theater in an article entitled “ Valley 
Forge and Other Plays.” 

Gerhard Hirschfeld will initiate a new column, 
“The Facts behind Economics.” 























